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T^E ADVENTURES OF MR, LEDRURY AND Ilfi? 
FRIEND, JACK JOHNSON. 

BY AtBKRT hMlTH. 

w"Air^TrcrpTBATroif-‘irrrTonw''^r«««^ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Tho tourists i)ursuc their journey along the Rhine. 

The two days which Ledbury and Jack devoted to the inspection 
of Brussels and its neighl)ourhood passed pleasantly euougn ; and 
they saw everything tliiit unceafeing activity from six in the morn¬ 
ing until nine at night enabled them to do. For, the two great ends 
of travel being apparently, on the one hand, to progress with mode¬ 
rate speed from any one place to another that fashion may dictate; 
and on the other, to visit everything worthy of genteel notice in fo¬ 
reign localities, the English, with laudable economy, are invariably 
accustomed to combine these two objects, and scamper thrt)ugh mu* 
scums and galleries as speedily as they traverse the giand routes, 
which is a plan highly to be recommended : inasmuch as it doejs not 
allow the intellects time to get dull, but enables travellers to draw 
admirable comparisons between diiferent places, from the vivid im¬ 
pressions left of the last interesting spot they visited. And, finally, 
the tour being accomplished, it leaves that agreeable jumble of 
opinions and recollections in the mind, which is so admirabl}' adapt¬ 
ed to the general tone of society and conversation at the present day. 
To be sure, the information thus obtained is objected to, by crabbed 
essayists, as superficial, and therefore unworthy of attention, and 
quite beneath the notice of accredited professors of human nature. 
But most people look upon human nature as a clock, by glancing at 
the face of which they can tell the exact time of day ; which, being 
the chief object of a clock, provided it accoibplishes jts task honestly 
by the dial and hands, they care not onfe whitby what springs, wheels, 
or escapements such a result is produced. 

Of course, the greater part of one out of the two days was devoted 
to a visit to Waterloo, from which spot Mr. Ledbury brought many 
interesting souvenirs of the engagement, thinking himself highly 
favoured in being able to procure such relics after so great a lapse of 
time. But he was not aware that in the almanacks of the cottagers 
round Mont St. Jean might be found the gardening directions, 
" Now ‘plant bullets Jor summer crops ; water old swords for rust, and 
dig up stocks and barrels," —or that the ingenious artificers of Lic^e 
were in the habit of exporting numberless eagles, which being duly 
fledged with mould, and coated w'ith verdigris from bruised grape- 
stalks, exceeded their original value one hundredfold. Mr. Ledbury 
only thought of the distinguishe<i effect these souvenirs would hr.l 
when displayed upon fhe cheftbnier at his Islington home; and the 
interest they would excite when admiring visitors yvere informed 
that he hitns^ had brought them from the field of battle, — a state- 
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ment which, for the time, he felt, must associate him with the Duke 
of Wellington, and the last charge of the Imperial Guard. And he 
wrote liis name in the book at tlie foot of the steps leading to the 
summit of the mound, wherein it is still to be seen, with a throbbing 
lieart and an extra flourish, feeling additional pride because Jack 
Johnson had just argued down a foreign gentleman, who was endea¬ 
vouring to |)rove that the French won the battle beyond all .(^oubt, 
although the Englishmen, com])ared to the Emperor's army, w^re as 
ten to one, — a belief exceedingly ])revalent with our “ natural ene¬ 
mies.” Jack merely wrote his name down as the “ AIar{juis de Puit- 
aux-clercs,” (or Clerkenwell,) a title^which produced a great sens.a- 
tion in the mind of the keeper of the archives. And then, present¬ 
ing that individual with a franc, they w'alked back to lirussels, 
somewhat tired, just as the setting sun was throwing as many of its 
beams as it could contrive to do tlirough the dense foliage of the 
forest of Soigny. • 

They started again the next morning for Liege—the Birmingham 
of Belgium—by the railw.ay ; and, without any particular adventure 
beyond the ordinary casualties of travelling, went on from that place 
by diligence to Aix-la-(’hapclle. Not finding anything remarkable 
to detain them at that dull resort of fashion tumbled into decay, they 
took advantage of a night-conveyance, which should ultimately de¬ 
posit tiiem at Cologne, after making a very excellent dinner at the 
Hotel du Grand illonarquc. The vehicle was not a diligence, nor a 
broad-wheeled waggon, nor a hackncy-coach ; neither was it an er- 
rand-cart, nor a travelling-show, but it evidently enjoyed an exten¬ 
sive family-connexion with all these varieties of carriages, and was 
formed of pieces of each, put together in a very ricketty manner, like 
a composite plate of supper fragments, the day after a party, endea¬ 
vouring to do duty at dinner for a perfect dish. 

There wa.s not a great dcjil to observe upon the road, principally 
from the natural reason that the night was pitch-dark ; but, never¬ 
theless, Jack Johnson kept all alive with unceasing energy, to the 
great delight of their lellow-passengers, n(»t one of whom would he 
allow to think of going to sleep. Besides themselves, there were 
three travellers in the interior —two Englishmen, and a German,— 
the latter of whom indulged in a large pipe continuously, and would 
have preferred sitting with both the windows up, until the rest 
could have hung their hats upon the smoke, had he not been over¬ 
ruled by a majority ; when he retired into a corner of the vehicle, 
and maintained a grave silence during the remainder of the Journey ; 
his position, and the fact that he was awake, being alone indicated by 
the glowing weed in his tncerxchanm, which every now and then 
lighted up the interior of the vehicle, revealing for an instant the 
faces of the travellers to each other through the lurid vapour that 
pervaded it. The Englishmen were two young barristers, who had 
just been " called ” at the Middle Temple, — rather verdant, but, 
withal, exceedingly argumentative, as they sheweil by their conver¬ 
sation, which broke into discussions and wrangling upon every sin¬ 
gle observation started by either of them, in common w ith most of 
"•IfMr class, who, J|ecause quibbling is their trade,'think they cannot 
apprentice themselves too €*arly to its elements. 

“Have you ever been to Cologne, sir?” inquired Jack, giving 
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Ledbury a quiet nudge, and addressing the elder of their two com¬ 
patriots. 

“ No, sir,—never; at least—that is, X may say—never. Is it worth 
seeing ?” 

“ The emt ’’ is the chief natural curiosity," replied Jack. “ You 
will be astonished at the fountains of it in the market-place." 

“ God bless me!’’ exclaimed their companion; “ I had no idea 
that it was a spontaneous production !" 

Oh, yes,” returned Jack. " There are supposed to be immense 
slrata of fossil-flowers in the secondary formation below Cologne, 
which produce it. Are you alchemist, sir?" 

“ I have attended lectures at the Polytechnic, and Adelaide Gal¬ 
lery," answered the other. 

‘'Ah, then, of course you w'ill understand me," .said Johnson. 
“Water is decomposed; its oxygen and hydrogen unite with the 
carbon of the anthracite it passes thTough, the three ibrming alcohol, 
which extracts the essence of the fossil flowers, and becoming'di- 
luted by springs, bubbles up in the form of pri^of spirit." 

And, having supported his assertion thus far, Jack paused to take 
a little breath. 

“Farina is the chief merchant of it, I believe?" observed the 
other traveller, after a short pause of bewilderment. 

“He has a tolerable share," answered Jack; “bnt the two great 
retailers are Gasthaus and Ilandlung; you will see their names and 
pump-rooms all over Germany." 

“How' do you propose going up the Rhine, sir?" asked Mr. Led¬ 
bury, wishing to turn the conversation, for fear their companions 
should begin to smoke, as well as the German. 

“We intend to w'alk the greater part of the way—do you ?" 

“ No," interposed Jack, “ we shall go in the ‘ damp shift.’ ” 

“ What an odd name for a steamer that is !” 

“Very; but it is the original one. When the boats were first 
started they were uncommonly leaky and inconvenient, but there 
were no others, and they were christened by that name. iSomc of 
the machinery was so pervious that the vapour came out in a jicr- 
fect bath, or, in German, bud, and these were called • damn’d bad 
shifts.' Very like English, is it not ?’’ 

“ Remarkably," replied the other. 

“So is the mail," continued Jack, “ which they very properly call 
a ‘ snail-post.’" 

And as the tourists seemed desirous of receiving all this informa¬ 
tion, which Jack assured them they would not find in any guide or 
hand-book ever published, he continued in the same strain, to the 
great amusement, not unmixed with fear, of ]Mr. Ledbury ; until, at 
five in the morning, their conveyance rolled through narrow', un- 
paved, offensive—(may we add stinking?)—thoroughfares of that 
“dirty focus of decaying Catholici.sm," the city of Cologne. Here 
the passengers quitted the diligence, having previously shaken the 
German from a narcotic lethargy into which he had fallen; where¬ 
upon he fdi’thwitli lighted a fresh pipe, and, puffing like a steamer, 
cleared outwards with his cargo, which was a gret<i pasteboard hat- 
box, bound with yellow; then, having taken half a turn astern to see 
that he had left nothing behind, began to go a-head easy, until he 
was out of sight. 
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The two Plnglishmen m.-ide a great deal to do about a portmanteau, 
which was finally discovered to have been left behind at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and somebody else’s, who was staying there, brought on 
by mistake; and Ledbury and Jack Johnson, once more getting 
their knapsacks, wished them a pleasant journey, as they started 
down towards the river. 

“ Well,” said Jack, when they w'erc out of hearing, “I have met 
many muffs, but—” 

And what he w'ould next have said was lost as he turned a corner, 
and stood with Ledbury upon the <|uay, alongside of which the 
steam-boat Kiicningnil'wloria was awaiting her cargo, previously to 
leaving at six o’clock for Cobloitz. 

Altliough wc have all been told how sweet it is to wander when 
(lay-beams decline, and sunset is gilding the beautiful property of 
the singer for the time being, yet certainly the appearance of the 
Rhine, as it was now presented to the view of our friends, was any¬ 
thing but particularly captivating, or productive of the saccharine 
feeling above mentioned. The river itself was todgy and disco¬ 
loured, the banks were low and uninteresting, and the city appeared 
to have started into animation from one of the popular semicircular 
views of spires, cranes, and weathercocks, which we meet with on 
the sides of eau de Cologne boxes. Jack, who had been part of the 
journey before, did not expect anything else; but hlr. Ledbury, 
who had fancied himself a Rhenish jager ever since he left Aix-la- 
Chapelle, almost regretting he had not got a pair of green tights and 
a bugle-horn, to appear distinguished, and who had pictured the 
Rhine as bordered by a never-ending castled crag of iJracIicufels, 
•was somewhat disappointed. lie was not singular, however, in this 
feeling; for, thanks to the florid descriptions of enthusiastic travel¬ 
lers, and highly-coloured sketches of picturcsejue artists, there are 
few continental show-places which come up to the expectations 
formed of them by visitors. 

The travellers soon began to arrive on board in great numbers, 
five out of seven being English ; and here Ledbury found plenty of 
subjects for amusement, as he sat upon a tub with Jack at the fore¬ 
part of the vessel and watched their advent, in the different British 
migratory classes of aristocratic, respectable, and pnrvetiu, neither 
of which grades includes the few strange persons who merely voyage 
for inclination or knowledge,—travelling, in most cases, being a 
compulsory pilgriniage, by which the tourists hold their caste in 
society. Some went directly into the cabin, and began to eat ajid 
drink; others took up their stations upon deck under the awning, 
with maps and panoramas almost as long as the steam-boat, and 
amused themselves with pricking out the different places, and won¬ 
dering when they should come to the ruined castles and vineyards. 
Two or three very exclusive folks got into their carriages, which 
were upon deck, and remained there the whole journey, to avoid 
contamination from the inferior classes ; couriers of one party esta¬ 
blished flirtation with the ladies’ maids of another from rumble to 
rumble; whilst the Germans lighted mighty pipes, and*were soon 
lost in an envelope of smoke and their own reflections. A few Eng¬ 
lishmen tried to imitate them, but generally the attempt was a dead 
failure; for the Germans usually incline to pipes, whilst our coun¬ 
trymen prefer cigars,-^the latter occasionally removing the weed 
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from their lips, as they blow out the smoke into the air, aiitl look at 
it; whilst the former puff continuously, never turning to the right 
or left until the bowl of their meerschaum is exhausted. 

Ledbury, Jack, and one or two other young men who were rough¬ 
ing it with knapsacks like themselves, took possession of the tubs, 
and formed a little coterie at the head of the boat, where they solaced 
themselves with various pint-bottles of Moselle during the earlier 
portioa of the journey. For beyond Cologne the banks of the Rhine 
are not over lively, approaching, in their general character, to that 
romantic portion of the Thames on the Essex side, between Black- 
wall and Purfleet, occasionally varied by a melancholy windmill, a 
few dismal trees evidently intverylow spirits, or a drooping village. 
Indeed, there was nothing in the world to attract their attention until 
they came to Bonn, except a large bell, of peculiarly annoying 
powers, which was always rung upon approaching any landing- 
place, directly in their ears. But at Bonn, wdiere they stopped for 
passengers, rather a fearful gathefing of the great unsha\ed came 
down to see the boat arrive, to each of whom Jack Johnson made 
several polite bows from his perch on the tf»p of the tub; and sub- 
secpicntly addressed them upon the state of things in general, his 
favourite theme, in a speech of vast power, which was only cut 
short by the steamer once more pursuing her journey. 

There was a gentleman amongst their party who particularly took 
Jack’s fancy. He was very .slim, and very pen.sive. wdth lay-down 
collars, and a countenance expressive of an innate disposition some¬ 
thing between indigestion and romance. He had a little memoran¬ 
dum-book, with a little pistol pencil-case, and he took rapid views 
of the different objects on the banks as they presented themselves, 
in the style of shy outline, and looked poetical, and now and then 
said “ Beautiful! ” when there was nothing to be seen but a ricketty 
old boat-house, with an intensity of expression that proved him of 
no ordinary mind. He did not at first appear to know exactly what 
to make of Jack Johnson ; but when that facetious gentleman began 
to tell traditions about the Rhine to the other, calling to mind what 
he had read, and inventing w'hat he had not, he forthwith treated 
him w ith the greatest deference. 

“ You appear well acquainted with the legends of this lovely 
river,” he said to Jack. 

“ Know them all, sir," replied Johnson; " that is to say, all those 
that are true.” 

"I believe they sometimes vary in different chronicles,” observed 
the pensive traveller. 

“ Oh, very much,” answered Jack. “ 1 divide the legends of the 
Rhine into three heads; the Lyrical, the Handbook, and the Paid~ 
hy-the-shcei,” 

“ And what is the difference?” 

“Just this: the Lyricals are the short traditions at the head of 
drawing-room songs. They run thus:— 

> ■ 

‘“The celebrated Roland having been reported to have died 
in Palestine, his betrothed bride took the veil, ami retired to 
the convent of Nonenworth. Upon his R'tnrn.^he brave war¬ 
rior died of a broken heart. The ruins of Rolaudseck, which 
he built, suggested the following ballad.’ 
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Adapt the lefjend to some popular operatic air, get the view litho- 
graphed for the title-page, amt there you have it.” 

“ And what is the Handbook style. Jack.?” asked Ledbury, quite 
proud of his friend, although the pensive gentleman looked as if he 
thought the definition a little too commonplace. 

"Oh! that has more of the Guide about it,” replied Johnson. 
" The tradition is the same; but it is better suited for persons about 
to marry,—I mean to travel,—or to do both. It begins-— 

" ‘ After leaving the Dmkanfels, the river contracts to an 
accelerated current, on the right bank of which, above the 
island of Nonenworth are seen the ruins of llolandseck. 
Tradition assigns this stronghold to h'ave been built by iloland, 
the nephew of Charlemagne, who, being engaged to a lady, 

&c.,' 

and all the rest of it." 

" And the Paid-by-the-shect T' asked the pensive gentleman, who 
was travelling in search of inspiration, in order that he might one 
day write for an annual. 

" Why,” said Jack, “ the object, then, is to take up the Vauxhall- 
hara style of composition, and make the subject go as far as it can, 
with of 'jvithout plates. You must cut the story remarkably thin in 
this case, and turn it into a tale, such as— 

" ‘ The last rays of the declining sun were gilding the 
tower-capped heights of Godesherg, as a solitary horseman, in 
the costume of an eastern warrior, pursued his lonely journey 
along the right bank of the majestic Rhine.’ 

“ Now, you know, all this comes to the same Tn the end,—that the 
lady had gone into a convent; but the object is to cover„paper, and 
so the gold of the legend is beaten out into leaf accordingly. Kell¬ 
ner ! noch eine halbe Flasche Moselwein.” 

This particular explanation, coupled with the flourish of German 
at the end, immediately caused everybody to look upon Jack as a 
very talented personage, and complimented him thereupon. Where¬ 
at Jack drank their respective healths when the wine arrived, and 
then sang " The Huntsman’s Chorus,” arranged as a solo, to express 
his enthusiasm at being on the Rhine, in which Mr. Ledbury was 
rash enough to join. But, finding he came in at the wrong place 
with " Hark, follow !” whilst Jack was defining the chase as a plea¬ 
sure worthy of princes, he was immediately silent, and evinced great 
confusion at having thus distinguished himself. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


. Ledbury’s inspiration, and J^^^ohnson’s version of the Legend of 

Dravheufels. . 


All this time the packet had Cefn gallantly working against the 
stream ; and before long they were in the midst of the craga«and cas- 
^tles which Mr. Ledjbury had so panted to look upon. The pensive 
gentleman, too, wrote several" impromptus,” after much labour and 
correction; and Titus, who believed it severely compulsatory upon 
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every one to be inspired, under such circumstances, got a pencil, and 
the back of a letter, and was for some time occupied apparently in 
composition, whilst Jack was carrying on conversation with some 
other travellers. 

“ What are you after, Leddy.?” asked Johnson, as his companions 
left him for a short time, to look at some view they were passing. 

" Now you '11 laugh,” said Titus, “ if I tell you.” 

“No, I won’t," replied Jack. “ Honour bright! Is it a view 

“ No, it’s a little poem," said Titus. “I thought if might do for 
any album I might be asked to write in when I got home. I don't 
mind reading it, if you won't laugh.” 

“ Go on, sir, pray,” said the pensive gentleman. 

“ Stop ! get up on the tub, anil read it properly,” said Jack. 

Titus, whom Jack could persuade to anything, mounted the tub, 
and commenced:— 

“ I call it ‘ ]\Iy Iloxton Home.’ ” 

“IJut you don’t live there,” interrupted Jack; “you live at Is¬ 
lington.” • 

“ Oh! hang it. Jack,” returned Titus ; “ it's near enough,—poetic 
licence, you know. 'My Hoxton Home,”’ hr rontimied, Stanzas 
written on the Rhine.’ ” And he cleared his voice as he began:— 

“ My Iloxton home, upon the Rhine-” 

“Well, but Hoxton is not upon the Rhine,” interrupted Johnson. 

“ No, no. Jack; you don't understand; there’s a stop after 
‘ home.’ I think ' whilst' is better than ' upon.' Now then:— 

“ My Iloxton homo! whilst on tlie Rhine, 

A thought of thee my l>osom liils; 

Its steeps recall the mountain line 
Of Haverstock and Ilighgate hills. 

I gaze upon thy castled crags, 

Raronial hall, or Jadye’s bower; 

But memory’s chain before me drags 
Our own dear C’anonbury 'I'ower ! 

In fancy still, wliere’er 1 roam. 

I think of thee, my Hoxton Home ! ” 

“Capital ! famous!” cried Jack, applauding with an empty bot¬ 
tle against the side of the tub. “ Is that all ?” 

“ No,” said Cedbury ; “ here's another verse.” 

“ Fire away tlien,” saiil Johnson ; “ we’re all attention.” 

And Mr. Ledbury, encouraged by their praise, continued:— 

“ The Brimnens which in Baden spring, 

'I'heir gravell’d walks and flowery paths 

M'^arm my bosom—” 

“Halloo!” interrupted Jack once more, “there’s a foot too short 
there I” 

“ So there is,” replied Ledbury, counting his fingers. “ What can 
we put instead?” 

“ ' Cijrazza’ ’s a good word,” said Jack ; “' thrill my corazza' 
reads well; you can take the shirt as symbolical of the heart i% 
covers.” 
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“Now, come, Jack, you are joking,” said Ledbury, in continua¬ 
tion. “ This will do:— 

“ — and flow ery paths 
Call up in visions, whilst 1 slug, 

The City Sawmills’ Tepid Baths. 

The eagles in their sky-built nests. 

Each guarding his sublime abode. 

Boast not the grandeur which invests 
The Eagle of the City lload. 

Nor pump-room’s dome, nor fountain’s foam, 

Can equal thee, my Hoxton Home ! ” 

“Very good, indeed, Leddy,” said Jack patronizingly; “we shall 
see you publishing now, before long.” - 

“ They are simple,” said Titus, with becoming modesty. 

“Remarkably,” answered Johnson ; in which opinion the pensive 
gentleman coincided, although silently. 

There was now plenty of fine scenery upon either bank to occupy 
the attention of the travellers ; aiVd it was somewhat laughable to 
see the eager manner in which those who were taking refreshment 
below rushed up on deck when any fine view was announced, and, 
as soon as it was passed, went back quietly to their meal. Air. Letl- 
bury was principally amused with the manner in which the Rhenish 
boatmen moved their small craft, which were something between 
punts and canoes. A man sat at each end with a broad-toothed 
wooden rake, and as the foremost pulled the water towards him, the 
liinder one pushed it from him, so that between the two the boat 
made a little progress. * The continuity of ruins, also, particularly 
called forth his admiration; for now the niountains rose up from 
the very edge of the river, covered at every available spot with 
vineyards, and in most instances surmounted by the unvarying 
round tower. 

“ Those ruins of former feudal times are very interesting,” said 
the pensive gentleman. 

“Yes, but they are all alike,” replied Jack. “ The two tall chim¬ 
neys at the base of Primrose Hill, and the round shot-manufactory 
at Lambeth, cut up into lengths, and perched on the top of moun¬ 
tains, would furnish quite as many tr^itions. They are nearly all 
the same.” 

“Would you favour us with one of the legends ?” asked the pen¬ 
sive gentleman. 

“ Certainly,” said Jack; “ which will you have ?" 

The choice was left to himself; and, as they had not long passed 
the scene of the story, Jack drew a MS. book from the pocket of his 
blouse, and commenced his own version of 

ftfgfnlJ of JJracijtiifelsi; 

SI of tlDc Sneteitt iiljine. 

Kino Gilibaldus sits at lunch beneath the linden trees. 

But very nervous does he seem, with spirits ill at ease; 

For first of all he robs this ear, and then he pulls that hair, 

His sandwich and a splendid glass of ale* he cannot bear. 

• “ iffrotolwtfiec aifoniBtliefi gnfro nltcs bier, wit tiutterbrob unit leiarlj. 
itoei stlber grOBCften.” (About fourpeuce, Eiiglisli.) 
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Nor auglit beside they can provide, because a monster dread 
H.as sent to say, without deJay, lie must the princess wed. 

To sneak unto his courtiers tfie monarch does not choose. 

Until that monster lias been hung, and they have brought the noose. 

The monster is a dragon of more hideous shape and mien 
Than any canvass-cover’d, wicker-basket, huge machine, 

'I'hat Mr. Brndwell ever built at merry Christmas time, 

To be put on by Payne or Stilt in some gay pantomime 
A vast aerial courier he—part fish, part beast, part bird, 

A Hying ichthyosaurus, of which Mantel never heard ; 

No eye might look upon his form without the deepest awe, 

His maw (or craw) for victuals raw, his jaw, and paw, and claw. . 

Sir Siegfried the Scaly, onS of stalwart form and height, 

(In Germany, all through the year, he was the longest knight). 

The Nibelungen hero, as some call him, Sea-egg-fried, 

Of noble fame, set forth to claim the princess for his bride. 

He rode beneath proud Stromberg’s walls, where Gilibald lield state. 
And kept up his old mansion atn bountiful old rate ; 

Or rather at no rate at all, for none would he e’er pay. 

Hut always told the overseer to call another day,. 

And if the wretched wight returned, they gut him in a line, 

'I’hen tied a millstone round his neck, and sent him“ down the llhine.’' 

Sir Siegfried the Sc.aly played a solo on his horn. 

That Puzzi might have envied, but the greeting wfis forlorn; 

For that same morn, at break of dawn, the dragon bad been there. 

And carried off the [mincess, as she walk’d to taJte the air. 

He wound his tail about her waist, his tail so large and long. 

As restless as repealer Dan’s,—in mischief quite as strong. 

'rhen,‘like a rocket shooting up, by dint of magic spells, 

He bore her to his mountain-home on craggy Drakenfels. 

Now, welcome, brave Sir Siegfried ! ” King Gilibald did say ; 

“ 1 am so glad to see you,—more especially to-day. 

You may command my daughter’s hand, and with it half a crown. 

If you will climb the Drakenfels, and bring her safely down.” 

'Fhe dragon, after dining, was indulging in a nap, 

His tinsel’d head reclining in the poor princess’s lap, 

’lYhen Siegfried the Scaly, with his good sword Balamung, 

Just ground for the occasion, up the rocky mountain sprung; 

And for the sword’s free use, in troth, there also was just ground, 

The dragon long had been the curse of all the country round. 

But now he jump’d upon his feet, awaken’d by the tread. 

His nostrils belching out fierce flames, to All the knight with dread ; 
And, but for the opinion that both coarse and low the phrase is, 

We might have said Sir Siegfried was going fast to blazes! 

But chivalry and might prevail’d; the dragon soon was slain. 

And Siegfried the princess bore to Stroniherg back agtiin. 

The bells were rung, the mass was sung, and, ere the close of day, 
King Gilibaldus to the knight his daughter gave away. 

On those wild heights Sir Siegfried his future home did fix, 

And there a fortress proud of stone he built, as right as bricks. 

About the ruins which e.\ist, each guide his version tells; 

But this is the correct account of castled Drakenfels, 

• 

“ Well, but. Jack," observed JMr. Ledbury, ^as Johnson finished* 
‘ all that never happened, you know." 
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“ I can’t answer for that,” replied Jack; " it might or it might 
not. 1 have my own opinions about it.” 

The pensive gentleman made no comment upon the legend. It 
was evident that he did not deem it sufficiently romantic to call forth 
his approbation; and he gradually sidled off to the after part of tlie 
vessel, where the majority of the passengers were dining upon deck 
under an awning. So that Jack and Ledbury were left alone, with 
•the exception of a facetious traveller, of limited intelligence, who 
came up to them every five minutes, smiling and rubbing his hands, 
and, after looking amicably at Jack for a few seconds, generally 
said, 

“ Well, how do you find yourself by this time ?" 

To which kind inquiry Jack, who had not been particularly in¬ 
disposed in the interim, usually replied that he was as well as could 
be expected; which the traveller appeared to consider a high joke, 
judging from the sportive manner in which he received the intelli¬ 
gence. Titus, who imagined that he had attracted the attention of 
a fashionable lady on the box of one of the carriages, assumed se- 
, veral elegant positions, in which he thought his figure might be seen 
to the best advantage, and even went so far as to call out audibly to 
the waiter, in German, for another dnni-fmiteillc of wine. But, in 
this daring feat, he was somewhat discouraged by Jack Johnson, 
who recommended him not to try it again, for fear he should tie his 
tongue in a knot, and experience some difficulty in undoing it 
again. 

The poetical associations of the river had not affected the cor¬ 
poreal appetites of the passengers, who all appeared to be making 
excellent dinners, as they admired the succession of vineyards and 
cornfields, orchards and villages, frowning mountains, and fertile 
plains, that quickly followed each other, now smiling in the after¬ 
noon sun. Then some of the restraint which had attended the early 
part of the voyage wore away, and the various travellers began to 
compare notes of their intended routes with each other, or tell anec¬ 
dotes of former excursions. Altogether, the time passed as plea¬ 
santly as well might be, until a bend of the river brought them 
within sight of the tremendous bulwark of the Khine, towering 
formidably above all around it; and in another twenty minutes the 
K'dcJiingen Victoria came up alongside the busy landing-quay of 
double-faced Coblentz, which smiln^ -on the river, and frowns on 
the land with equal significance. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

The gallant manner in which Mr. I^edhtiry attacked the fortress of Ehrenbreit* 

stein. 

It is a very animated scene when the steamers discharge their 
passengers upon the landing-place at Coblentz ; and not the least 
amusing part of it is the struggle of the touters belonging to the 
various inns to attract the attention of the visitors, in common with 
those of all foreign show-places, as well as the exertions of different 
porters to seize upoi^^the respective luggage; for there is always a 
perfect stack of gay carpet-bags, worked all over with Berlin wool. 
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on board the Rhenish boatSj which require transportation to the va¬ 
rious destinations of their owners. 

A powerful band of these licensed brigands took possession of the 
gangway as the boat came alongside the pier; and before long Mr. 
Ledbury was engaged in a terrific single-handed combat with a 
German samin, who insisted upon forcibly carrying off his knap¬ 
sack, The contest was very severe whilst it lasted; but at length 
Titus gained the victory, and marched up the platform leading td 
the quay, with the air of a Peruvian Rolla, in a macintosh cape and 
spectacles, flourishing his luggage in triumph over his head, in the 
place of the scared infant who usually personates Cora’s child. Jack 
Johnson followed, laughing heartily at his friend’s encounter, and 
keeping off the other bandits with his stick ; whilst the pensive gen¬ 
tleman gave up his effects at once, without a struggle, and accompa¬ 
nied the others to land. 

They went directly to the Hotel de Geant ; but, finding it was 
quite nill, proceeded along the street in scarcli of another, 

“ What a curious name for ad inn,” said the pensive gentleman. 

" It is christened after a legend," replied Jack. " Some centuries 
ago, a giant lived in that very house. Ehfeiibreitstein was built to 
attack him.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the other, as he peeped through the open 
window of one of the salons, with an air of deep interest. “ The 
rooms are not very large, though.’’ 

“ The house was not divided into apartments when he lived 
there,” said Jack. '‘He used to sit with his head out at the •sky¬ 
light, putting his arms and legs through the windows, like the little 
men outside shows. They say that is the bell he used to ring when 
he was hungry.’’ 

The poetical stranger immediately stopped to make a sketch of 
the packet-bell, to which Jack had pointed; and at this octfllpation 
the others, finding that he intended to write a sonnet upon Ehren- 
breitstein before he dined, left him, and turned into the open portals 
of the Gasfhaus Zum Rheinbcrg. And, having made their dinner- 
toilet, which consisted in brushing their hair and taking off’ their 
blouses, they were soon seated at one of the pleasant windows of that 
inn, before a well-spread table, and enjoying a beautiful view of the 
Rhine and its opposite banks. 

’I’he iced hock was so delicious, and so much to Mr. Ledbury’s 
taste, that his poetical inspirations soon returned, and he would have 
perpetrated several “Stanzas upon a dinner on the Rhine," if his 
companion had not continually broken in upon his romantic medi¬ 
tations with some everyday remark. As it was, he began to ask Jack 
if there was any chance of the glowworm gilding the elfin flower 
that evening, since he felt very desirous of wandering on the 
banks of the blue Moselle, beneath the starry light of a summer's 
night. And, after the second bottle, he w ent so far as to contemplate 
sitting upon the banks of the river above the town all night long, in 
order that if any relation of Lurline felt inclined to take him to her 
home beneath the water, he might accompany her; for which sub¬ 
aqueous trip he felt perfectly qualified, having formerly subscribed 
to PecHess Pool, in his native Islington, as w'ell as been down twiac 
in the diving-bell at the Polytechnic Instituti<Ai, not so much for the 
actual pleasure he derived from having the drums of his ears tuned 
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during the excursion, as to distinguish himself in the eyes of the com¬ 
pany assembled in the galleries, when he came up again. 

They had been some time at dinner, so long, that the moon was 
beginning to give the sun a mild notice it was time for him to quit, 
by just showing her face above the mountains, when they heard 
the sound of music in the street, and directly afterwards a girl with 
a guitar made her appearance at the open window. She was very 
^iretty, with a slighter figure, and darker hair and eyes than is com¬ 
mon amongst the German women; and she gazed upon Mr. licd- 
bury with such a captivating expression of her full, lustrous pupil, 
rendered more bewitching by its dilation in the twilight, that he was 
almost in doubt whether one of the naiades he had been thinking 
about had not risen from the Rhine to meet him. Nor was the en¬ 
chantment at all dispelled when she began to sing with a clear, me¬ 
lodious voice, some popular German air, accompanying herself on 
the guitar, and, what was more extraordinary, with English words, 
in which, however, a foreign accent was perceptible. This was too 
much for Mr. Ledbury, who was alWays keenly alive to the power 
of female loveliness, and his spectacled eyes twinkled through the 
smoke of his jiipe with the deepest sentiment, until, with the com¬ 
bined effects of the hock, the moon, and the music, he put it beyond 
all question that some baron’s daughter upon the Rhine had fallen 
in love with him as she saw him pass in the steamer from her fa¬ 
ther's castle, and had taken this method of disclosing her attach¬ 
ment. With this impression, he was somewhat surprised when, 
upon the conclusion of the song, the girl came close up to the win¬ 
dow, and said in a subdued, mysterious tone, 

“Does Monsieur wish to buy any fine cau de Cologne or cigars?" 

“None, my love," replied Jack in a very off-hand manner, as he 
reduced a full tobacco-l/lague, in size somewhat less than a carpet- 

“ Any gloves, brooches, kirschwasser ?" again asked the singer. 

“ No, no, you gipsy, none!” returned Jack. “ There, run along,” 
he continued, throwing her some small coin; “ go on to the (Jrant. 
They have no end of travellers there, and all English — think of 
that 1” 

As the girl smiled at Johnson, and withdrew, Mr. Ledbury’s face 
crimsoned with shame and confusion at the very unceremonious 
manner in which he imagined she had been treated by his friend. 
For he had imagined that her appeal to his commercial generosity 
was a delicate ruse to obtain an interview ; and when he saw Jack 
answer her in such an unconcerned manner, and give her such a 
trifling amount of coin, he felt assured that her feelings were deeply 
hurt, and that she had lefl in painful humility. So, without saying 
a word, he started up from the table; and hurrying out of the room 
with a precipitation which at first gave the people of the hotel some 
slight reason for thinking that his ideas of payment for what he had 
regaled upon were rather indistinfct, he followed the fair minnesinger, 
whom he overtook just as she was entering the adjacent hotel, 
leaving Jack Johnson* completely amazed at his excitement. But 
the spirit of chivalry held an equal sway over Mr. Ledbury’s actions 
N'ith the spirit of wine; and the combination of the two actirfg upon 
his natural bland and'gentle idiosyncrasy, led him to the comrois- 
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sion of most of those daring feats of benevolent gallantry, which it 
has been our happy lot to chronicle. 

He returned in a minute or two, in a very volcanic state, with his 
head looking as if it only wanted a knock to make it go off with 
a bang like a detonating ball, and evidently upon the point of 
communicating some most important fact to his friend, as he exr 
claimed, * 

“ I say, Jack ; what do you think ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say,” replied Johnson; " what is it ?” 

“ She has promised,” said Mr. Ledbury, impressively, “.to sell 

me-” , 

“ I don't doubt it,” interrupted Johnson. 

“ Now, Jack, you always make such fun of things ! She has pro¬ 
mised to sell me some real eau de Cologne at half-price, if I will go 
for it after dark ; and where to, do you suppose ?" 

“ I <lon’t know,” said Jack; perhaps where glory waits thee, or 
to Bath.” 

“ No, no,” replied Titus, half vexed ; “ she will meet me — 
there!” 

And with a very melodramatic expression, he pointed to the op- 
posite side of the river, where the mighty batteries were snarling 
from the mountain, adding heroically, 

“ There ! in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein !” 

“ Why, yon are cracked, Leddy,” said Johnson ; “ what are you 
talking about ? You are not going anywhere, surely?” 

“ Of course I am,” returned Mr. Ledbury, somewhat offended. 
“Think of the romance of the adventure — an appointment on the 
Rhine, and at Blhrenbreitstein! It’s beautiful! I shall go, and you 
shall accompany me.” 

Johnson replied: 

“ If I do I’m—”—and here he hesitated an instant—" I’m only 
anxious to see that you get into no scrape. I think you had better 
not go.” 

“ Excuse me, Jack,” answered Titus. “ I w’ould not lose the ad¬ 
venture for the world, Jind you shall share it.” 

And Jack, in return, seeing that his friend was bent upon doing 
something foolish, from which nothing would turn him, consented 
to accompany him ; then, having finished their wine, they strolled 
towards the Aloselle bridge, and, hiring a small boat, amused them¬ 
selves with rowing about the river, as well as they were able with 
the rude oars, until the time which Mr. Ledbury had fixed for his 
appointment. 

At length the last glow of sunset, which had long lingered on the 
horizon, faded away behind the purple hills, and darkness crept over 
the Rhine. Lights appeared in the windows of the town, as well as 
in some of the lazy craft that were lying against the quays, the re¬ 
flection quivering in long vivid lines upon the tranquil river. Every¬ 
thing was hushed and silent, except the occasional roll of drums 
upon the opposite side, or the cry of warning from the boatman as 
he gaided his apparently endless raft of wood down the stream, 

“I thinks we will go now," said Mr. Led])ury; “it is about Ihe 
time. We can pull across, and that will save us going round by the 
bridge of boats.” 

Resolved to humour him in whatever he wished, Jack followed all 
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his directions, and in a few minutes their craft touched the foot of 
the mountain on the other side, immediately under the fortress. 
Possibly, at this minute, if Johnson had proposed to return, Mr. 
Ledbury would have offered no opposition : but, as it was, he step¬ 
ped on shore with an air of great bravery.” 

^ " I know where to go,” said Titus. “ She told me I should sec a 
light in one of file windows of the battlements.” 

“ Now, don’t be a fool, Leddy, and spend all your money in trash,” 
courteously observed his friend. 

“ No, no, Jack. You had better wait here to mind the boat. 
Goodb’ye—I shan’t be long.” ^ 

And beginning to ascend the bank, which at this precise spot rose 
rather abruptly from the water, Mr. Ledbury contrived to whistle 
some random notes of an impromptu air, indicative of determination 
and the absence of fear, whilst Jack sat down quietly in the boat, 
wondering what Titus intended doing, to await his return. 

There was very little light, to enable him to sec his way clearly, 
but Mr. Ledbury, sustaining himself by the idea that he was a 
spirited young traveller carrying out an adventure of gallantry, 
scrambled up the mountain immediately under the fortified walls, to¬ 
wards where he imagined the beacon was shining for his guidance. 
Now and then, to be sure, he felt slightly nervous, in spite of all his 
romance, as he heard the passing tread of the sentinel upon the ram¬ 
parts over his head, or found himself unexpectedly in the exact line 
of some mighty piece of ordnance that bristled from the battle¬ 
ments ; but he soon got beyond these, going up higher and higher, 
until he looked down upon the lamps of Coblentz and its opposite 
suburb, far beneath him, and glistening in the river. 

At last he came to the window, or rather, the glazed embrasure, 
at which, to all appearances, the foir contrabandist was to meet him. 
As he listened intently he could plainly hear the notes of a guitar in 
the interior of the building; which was a small fort, connecting two 
curtains of the works. But he would not trust himself to make any 
vocal signal, so he scraped together a handful of dust, and threw it 
against the window, which was a little higher than his head. 'IMiere 
was no reply, nor did the music cease, and Mr. Ledbury, thinking 
his projectile was not forcible enough, collected a few small pebbles, 
and again cast them at the pane, one of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the rest being included by mistake in the handful, which im¬ 
mediately cracked the glass. But the attempt had succeeded, for 
the guitar was suddenly hushed, and a shadow passed quickly across 
the window. 

“ She comes !” thought Titus, approaching closer to the window 
by climbing up the steep slope of turf that led to it. And placing 
both his hands upon the sill, he raised his head to a level with the 
glass, when the casement opened, and he found himself face to face, 
not with the lady-minstrel he had expected, but a gaunt Prussian 
soldier, of terrific aspect, and cast-iron visage, who savagely de¬ 
manded in German, “ who went there ?” 

It needed no effort of volition on the part of Mr. Ledbury to^loose 
hiS hold of the sill, for Jie dropped down the instant his gaze en¬ 
countered that of the terrible stranger, as if he had been shot; and 
coming upon the slanting bank, of course lost his footing as well, 
and bundled down into the pathway. The sentinel, who ought to 
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have been upon guard outside the building, but had been attractcfl 
by the music of the guitar-girl — for she was there, belonging in 
reality to the canteen, — in the surprise of the instant, and before 
anything could be explained, seized his firelock, and discharged it 
out of the window to give the alarm, not knowing but that Mr, 
Ledbury might be the chief of some revolutionary party intending to 
attack the fortress. Titus, who expected nothing of a milder cha¬ 
racter than the simultaneous explosion of fifty mines immediately 
beneath him, started up at the report ; and, as it was answered 
from above, set off down the steep track as fast as his long legs 
would carry him. Rut, had a chain (if wires connected everybody 
in the fortress with a voltaii battery, the alarm could not have been 
more sudden and general; for before the eciioes of the first gun had 
well died away, a roll of drums broke out apparently from every 
direction at once, beating an alarm; and a confusion of hoarse and 
awful challenges rang from everjy^ angle of the fortifications. 

On went Air. Ledbury, like an avalanche, driving the grav.el be¬ 
fore him with his heels, until the big stones boumlod down the hill, 
bringing fifty others along with them, which increased the general 
clatter. On he went, taking such strides that those remarkable 
boots of the fairy chronicles would have dwindled into ordinary 
highlows by comparison; and onward, to all appearance directly at 
his heels, came the tumult after him. In what direction he was 
flying he had not the least shade of an idea: he oidy knew that he 
was going down the mountain, and that the descent must eventually 
lead him to the river. 

Which it did most literally. The distance w'as nearly accom¬ 
plished, and ten strides more w’ould have brought him to the bottom 
of the hill, when a tuft of turf upon which he placed his foot gave 
way beneath him, and he was directly thrown off his legs. But 
this did not arrest his progress, for the declivity was very rapid; 
and, after sliding a short distance upon his back, he began to roll 
head over heels down the slope, with a fearful velocity that no living 
clown could have contested, in the most bustling physical panto¬ 
mime ever put upon the stage. Every effort to stop his course was 
in vain. He went on, turning all ways at once, like a roulette ball, 
until the last piece of ground was cleared, and, with a final wild 
clutch at nothing, he threw a concluding somersault, and plunged 
into the cold, dark waters of the Rhine, which roared in his ears 
with deafening riot, as he sank directly to the very bottom of the 
river,—a matter of six or seven feet in depth. 

He never knew precisely what followed ; but, adapting a favourite 
passage from various novelists whose works he had read, he was 
heard to say, “ that it was one of those moments when the sensa¬ 
tions of years are concentrated into the intensity of a single second." 
Jack Johnson, upon the very first alarm, had pushed the boat just 
away from the shore, to be ready for a start ; and to one of the rakes 
used to propel it was Titus principally indebted for his preserva¬ 
tion, being fished up thereby almost as soon as he touched the 
water i for he had luckily fallen in close to the spot he started 
from. • 

They immediately crossed the river, and 'succeeded in landing 
(piietly at the foot of the Moselle Bridge ; whilst the alarms were 
still rapidly following one another at the fortress. As the distance 
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increased between the scene of tumult and themselves, Mr. Ledbury 
somewhat regained his intellects, and, considering a good retreat 
next to a downright victory, almost imagined that lie had been per¬ 
forming a glorious feat of courageous enterprise. As soon as they 
touched the opposite shore, they settled for the craft witli the owner, 
who had been waiting about some little time to receive them ; and 
then, for fear Mr. Ledbury’s saturated appearance should attract the 
attention of the bystanders, who were now thronging the quays, and 
discussing the probable cause of the excitement at Ehrenbreitstein, 
they returned directly to their hotel. Here Titus immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to his sleeping apartment, and went to bed, leaving Jack to 
superintend the drying of his garments,—the knapsack not allowing 
an entire change of clothes,—which duty his friend divided with 
paying compliments to the pretty French sovbrette of a family that 
was staying in the house, and learning from the cook the best way 
of dressing potnvies de terre frUcs, in which he intended to instruct 
Emma on his return, and give old Mr. Ledbury reason to imagine 
that he was of a domestic turn of mind. 

To avoid all unpleasantry, and perhaps detention, they determined 
to leave Coblentz early the next morning. And Titus also made a 
resolve not to have anything moi*e to say to singing smugglers of 
the softer sex, althougn his first adventure with one had terminated 
by convincing him of a fact upon which he had previously enter¬ 
tained some doubts: and this was, that the bottom of the Rhine is 
not a world of crystal caves and lovely nymphs, as legends had 
heretofore taught him to believe, but rather a bed of black mud, 
relieved by mosaics of old shoes, and dilapidated pipkins. 


chaptkr xlvii. 

Mr. De Robinson, Junior, has an interview with Mr. Prodf^ers. 

Everything in London now indicated that the train of gaiety 
which had characterised the last four months, was ra])i(lly approach¬ 
ing its terminus, and the close of the season was arriving. One by 
one the shutters closed their gilded panels upon the drawing-rooms 
of the far-west dwellings, and the blinds were enveloped in aged 
copies of the morning newspapers. The Opera advertised its last 
night, and then its stars dispersed to all points of the coinpas.s, 
wherever the engagements chanced to be most magnetic; whilst the 
foreign gentlemen forsook the glowing pavements of Regent Street 
and Leicester Square, for the unknown haunts of northern suburbs, 
wherein they put off the toilet of display for the costume of obliga¬ 
tion, reversing the order of entomological existence, and changing at 
once from the butterfly to the grub. 

The chain of society was now broken, and its limbs scattered far. 
and wide. The inhabitants of Belgrave Sqiiare removed to Flo¬ 
rence and Naples, whilst those of Finsbury Circus sought the lodg¬ 
ings and pensions of Margate or Boulogne. The moors, thp lakes, 
the vineyards, and the glaciers, each found their visitors. Some re¬ 
tired to their own country residences; others hired cottages on a 
line of railway. Lower down in the scale of migration, people wish¬ 
ing to be "out of town,"—an indefinite locality, which answers 
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equally as well to Rome as Ramsgate,—took simple lodgings within 
the transit of an omnibus; and even melting clerks, who knew not 
what a long vacation meant, after being caged from ten to four in 
some dark office of the city lanes, hopped from their perches as the 
clock struck the looked-for hour, and rushed to the terminus of 
the Blackwall Railway, where plenty of rope was allowed them to 
arrive at Brunswick Wharf in time for a Gravesend s^teamer, that 
should at last deposit them upon the welcome piers of Terrace, 
Town, or Rosherville. 

Of course the De Robinsons, of Eaton Place, were amongst the 
first to leave London ; not so much from want of change, or because 
they liked the country, as fon the reason that other people did so. 
Mr. De Robinson was a fashionable lawyer ; and, according to the 
usual custom of lawyers, from the day when that celebrated mem¬ 
ber of the profession — albeit an anonymous one — swallowed the 
oyster which his clients were contending for, was now benefiting 
himself by the disputes of others. 'For whilst two ot his employers 
were waiting for his decision respecting a furnished cottage, situated 
in Chancery and Surrey, he thought the best thing that could be 
done, was for his family to inhabit it themselves, by which means 
everything would be nicely taken care of, and kept well-aired. And 
so, although Mrs. De Robinson and her daughter had talked much 
of Weisbadcn, and more about Interlachen, they fovind economy 
finally triumph over inclination, and their continental dreams awaken 
to the realities of a country villa-residence, on the banks ot the 
Thames within a lunch-and-dinner-CHfr’ac/e drive of Clumpley. 
And here, after some little demur, they finally settled ; young De 
Robinson coming to the conclusion that it was not so bad after all, 
because, being upon the river, he could invite those of the Leander 
men, whom he knew, to pull up, and see him. 

Their family circle was also increased by Mrs. De Robinson’s 
aunt, Mrs. Waddleston, who was staying for a short period with 
them. She was a very remarkable personage, and almost tempted 
one to believe in the existence of cast-iron old ladies, so tough and 
healthy was her constitution. She had no fixed place of residence, 
but lived chiefly in steam-boats, first-class carriages, and hotels, oo 
casionally staying with her friends, and sometimes disappearing from 
their eyes for months together ; after which she would once more 
become visible, and exhibit curiosities that she had brought from 
the Pyrenees or Norway, as well as having been half way to the top 
of Mont Blanc, in Savoy, and very nearly to the bottom of the coal¬ 
mines at Whitehaven. She knew the Red Book by heart, and^ the 
genealogy of almost every person, who had one, in the Court Guide ; 
and was upon speaking terms with several great people, which made 
the De Robinsons pay her every attention. But, besides this, she 
was very well off, which chiefly accounted for her independence, 
keeping her carriage independently of her travelling, and never 
paying taxes for it, although the collectors were constantly dodging 
her about all over the United Kingdom, to see where she lived, 
without ever finding out. And, above all, haying no relatives so 
near as the De Robinsons, who expected to receive all her property, 
they evinced their gratitude in anticipation by the most affectionate 
devotion, listening to all her long stories, and admiring everything 
she proposed. 

VOL. XIV. 
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They had been settled some weeks, and everybody had called 
upon them,—the medical legion of the neighbourhood being, of 
course, the first to leave their cards,—then the petty gentilities, and 
lastly the cautious ones, who hung back from making any advances 
towards familiarity until they saw who and what the new comers 
were,—when Mrs. De Robinson thought it was time to return the 
numerous invitations with which they had been favoured. As the 
cottage was comparatively a small one, a set evening party was out 
of the question ; and it was therefore arranged that they should give 
a fete clumpt’lre in the grounds, which were tolerably extensive, 
when many more guests could be accommodated. And there were 
a great many to be asked, their cormej-ion being already very exten¬ 
sive, since nobodies in town become very great people in the coun¬ 
try. Wc do not mean to say exactly that the De Robinsons were 
nobodies ; for their connexions were respectable, and people knew 
their relations; but they were nothing beyond the common spliere 
of middling London society, altlrough they tried very hard to soar 
above it. But this is seldom a profitable task, for, Icarus-like, the 
nearer the psendo-woturiea of fashion approach the sun, the more 
treacherous does the wax become that constitutes the body of their 
wings, and when the fall does take place, it is sudden and violent 
indeed. 

Invitations are not often refused in the country, and nearly every¬ 
body accepted, including Mrs. Ledbury and Emma, who were both 
at Clumpley, and wore to be driven over by Mr. John Wilmer. And 
then it became incumbent upon the De Robinsons to lay down some 
schemes for the amusement of their guests, at which council all the 
family assisted, including Mrs. Waddleston. 

"Of course there must be Chinese lamps and fireworks," observed 
the old lady authoritatively. "Lord Fulham always has lamps and 
fireworks." 

“ Oh! firew'orks, of course,” said young De Robinson, " and, I 
should say, ballet-girls.” 

“ Eustace! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Waddlestonc, in tones of amazement, 
" what are you talking about ?” 

* I know, aunt,” replied the young gentleman : " * groups of hal- 
terine to promenade the grounds,’ as they used to say in the bills of 
the Vauxhall masquerades: you never saw them, though, when you 
got in. I beg your pardon for the interruption.” 

" I do not see the policy of havijig any young dancing females,” 
said Mrs. De Robinson. 

" But you must have some strange people dispersed about,” replied 
her son. “ It will be very flat if you do not.” 

" Yes, there you are right,” observed Mrs. Waddleston. “ When 
I was at Khefete given at the Countess Pigeoni’s, several wonderful 
characters were engaged. I remember there was a wizard, who con¬ 
jured all the plate from the table in the marquee.” 

" The difficulty is to find out where these individuals live,” said 
Mrs. De Robinson. 

" Not at all, mother,” returned Eustace. " John Barnard told me 
that he knows a friend of young Ledbury’s, named Johnson, who 
is up to everything of the kind. Suppose I apply to him.” 

As Mrs. Waddleston appeared to think this a goodfi^n, of course 
her relations were immediately delighted with it; aifuit was there- 
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fore agreed that Eustace should proceed to London the following 
morning to order fireworks, bring down various things from the 
town-house, and, having got Mr. Johnson’s address, to make ar¬ 
rangements for the ensuing entertainments. 

The next day at noon, Mr. De Robinson, junior, was threading 
the, to him, wild regions of Clerkenwell, and, by dint of much pa-» 
tient investigation and inquiries, at last entered the street which had 
been whilorae graced by the medical establishment of Mr. Rawkins. 
But the name was gone ; and, after walking several times backwards 
and forwards in much uncertainty, he thought it best to apply at the 
only doctor’s simp he .saw in Jhe thoroughfare, which he accordingly 
entered for that purpose, 

A small, ill-clad urchin, wearing an enormous coat, the tails of 
which trailed far away upon the ground behind him, like the train 
of a state-robe, and upon whose face inferences of hunger and evi¬ 
dences of dirt might be found in gqual proportions, had been app.a- 
rently putting up screws of Epsom salts in blue paper, but*was 
now taking a little relaxation by dancing Jim along .losey behind 
the counter. To judge from the surprise which he exhibited as the 
visitor entered, and the sudden check that his operatic ballet re¬ 
ceived, it was not often that the surgery was troubled Avith pa¬ 
tients. 

" Can you tell me where Mr. Rawkins lives.?" inquired Mr. De 
Robinson. 

" Wishes I could neither," was the reply of Bob; for it was, in¬ 
deed, the small assistant. “ He run away two months ago.” 

Oh !’’ said Mr. De Robinson, taking a minim rest. And where’s 
Mr. Johnson.?" 

"He's gone, too. I thinks it's athurt the Iiigies ; leastwise 1 
don’t know." 

Well, thought the visitor; there docs not appear to be much in¬ 
formation to be got here. “ Can you tell me Avhere I can sec any¬ 
body who knows Mr. Johnson ?” he continued, once more address¬ 
ing Bob. 

" Mr. Prodgers.” 

“ And where is he 

“ He went to the mill yesterday with Chorkey; he’s a-grinding 
to-day.” 

Not exactly comprehending under what particular category these 
occupations would fall, Mr. De Robinson was compelled to elaborate 
his inquiries, by which process he finally learnt that Air, Prodgers 
was “ grinding" for his examination, and he also ascertiiined the 
place of his abode, towards which he now jiroceedcd. 

The residence which Mr. Prodgers share<l w'ith several of his fel¬ 
low-pupils, was situated in a small street lying somewhere between 
Burton Crescent and Gray's Inn Road, of a modest and unassuming 
appearance, with a triad of names upon the door-post, surmounted 
by bell-knobs, and a scutcheonlcss hole for a latch-key in the door, 
which bespoke, by its worn and dilated aperture, the late hours kept 
out of th(^ house by the inmates. It was a little time before Air. De 
Robinson s knock was answered; but at last he qontrived to be let 
in by somebody who chanced to be coming out ; and by their direc¬ 
tion mounted to the top story, finding there was nobody to take up 
his card. But, on entering the room, which bore undeniable traces 
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of pertaining to a student of the healing art, he was surprised to find 
it unoccupied, although several hats were lying about, which gave 
evidence that the lodgers must still be upon the premises, since the 
general appointments did not harmonise with the idea of a plurality 
of gossamers. He was about returning, to make additional inqui¬ 
ries, when, upon passing the door of the bedroom, a strain of indis¬ 
tinct melody Tell upon his ear, and caused him to stop. The door 
was open, and upon looking in, he perceived a table in the middle 
of the room, upon which was placed a deal box, the structure evi¬ 
dently forming the approach to an open trap-door in the ceiling, 
down which the harmony proceeded. ^To Mr. De Robinson's West- 
end ideas, all these arrangements betokened rather a singular 
style of receiving visitors ; but, as there was no other plan left, he 
climbed up the rather treacherous elevation, and put his head 
through the aperture, to see what was going on. 

Upon the level part of the hou,se-top, between the slopes of the 
roof, three or four gentlemen were assembled in great conviviality, 
and costumes of striking ease and negligence, apparently combining, 
from the evidences that were scattered about, the study of anatomy 
with the discussion of the commingled. Higher up, and prevented 
from sliding down the slant of the roof by getting behind a chim¬ 
ney, was Mr. Prodgers, at this precise moment superintending the 
elevation of something important from the ground below, which 
was also attracting the attention of the others, so that they did not 
at first see the new comei*. But when the object of their solicitude, 
which proved to be a large can, was landed upon the coping, Mr. 
Prodgers turned his head, and observed Mr. De Robinson half way 
through the trap. 

“ How d'ye do, sir ?" said Mr. Prodgens, w’ith great honhommic and 
open-heartedness. “ Who are you ?" 

The visitor was somewhat taken aback by this off-hand question, 
which did not exactly accord with his owt» notions of etiquette ; but 
he thought it best to be very polite, so he answered, 

“ I wished to see IMr. Prodgers. I fear I am intruding," 

“ Not at all, sir,—not at alt," returned the other. “ Give me your 
hand. Now then—up—there you are !’’ 

And, thus speaking, he half assisted, half dragged Mr. De Robin¬ 
son through the aperture, who had some difficulty in keeping his 
footing upon the bevel of the roof,—but, as soon as he felt safe, 
observed, 

I took the liberty of calling upon you to know if you could tell 
me anything of Mr. Johnson: my name is De Robinson." 

«Oh!—you are a friend of Ledbury's — very glad to see you. 
These fellows' names are Tweak—that'.H Tweak in the gutter—-and 
Simmons, and Simmons’s brother, and Whitby. I'm Prodgers; 
and, now we all know one another, have some beer.” 

As Mr. Prodgers spoke, he handed the can containing the com¬ 
mingled to Mr. De Robinson. But as that gentleman seldom drank 
malt liquor, except sometimes mixed with ginger-beer, when he was 
with some of the Leander men on the river, he politely refused it. 

“ Perhaps I m^y offer you some wine,” said Air. Prodgers, 
Would you like a glass of cool claret,—sherry,—^madeira 
“ Thank you,—no,” replied the visitor. 

“ Well, that i.s fortunate,” resumed Mr. Prodgers, because we 
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haven’t got any, only it is right to ask. You 'II excuse our free and 
easy manner; it's our way.” 

Mr. De Robinson bowed in token of acquiescence. 

“ By the way, I remember," continued Mr. Prodgers, speaking 
with the air of a connoisseur in wines, “ I have a glass of fine old 
Cape down stairs, a dry, fruity wine, that has been three weeks in 
bottle—may I offer you that ?” 

“ You are very polite," said Mr. De Robinson, i^intly smiling.* 
“ I never drink Cape.” 

“We do now and then," said Mr. Prodgers; “fifteen shillings a 
dozen. Cape of Good Hope we call it, because it may be better 
some day. I wish you would have some beer.” 

Thinking it best to acced# to his wish, Mr. De Robinson took the 
proffered pewter, and bowing to the company, put it to his lips. 

“ This is a remarkably singular spot to meet in,” said he, as he 
finished. 

“Ah! you arc not used to be on the tiles,” s.aid Mr. Prodgers ; 

“ we are. We all live on the top floors in this row, and so we get to¬ 
gether here by the copings. It's more convenient than going down 
into the street, and up again, and saves coat-. ' 

Mr. De Robinson looked at the costume of his new acquaintances, 
and agreed with IMr. Prodgers. For their lournure formed a strong 
contrast to his own, in his low shirt-collar, thin boots, attenuated 
neckkerchief, and lavender gloves. 

“ Jack’s gone abroad with Ledbury,” said IMr. Prodgers. “ But, 
if you will tell me what you wanted with him, perhaps I can do as 
well,-—unless you have come to hunt up tin,” he added, after an in¬ 
stant’s pause. 

“ Oh, no; nothing of that kind,” said Mr. De Robinson. “ The 
fact is, my mother is about giving a fv(e at Clearwell, and we heard 
that Mr. Johnson could put us in the way of hiring some persons to 
assist at it.” 

“ What, sham servants, green-grocers, milkmen—” 

“ No, no,” interrupted the other; “ queer people to exhibit.” 

“ I .see,” said Prodgers ; “ what they call artistes ?” 

“ I have it,” exclaimed Mr. Tweak, with the energy of inspiration. 

“ There’s a man in the accident-ward at the Middlesex, who was 
once a “ whirlwind of the wilderness" in some travelling circus, 
and afterwards a cab-driver. He's up to all those dodges." 

This appeared such an eligible opportunity of obtaining the de¬ 
sired information, that Mr. De Robinson immediately requested 
Tweak to be kind enough to interest himself in it. And, at the same 
time, he^begged to offer the present company generally an invitation 
to the jete, should they think it worth coming so far to attend. 

Mr. Simmons and his brother, who were going up to “ the Hall ” 
next week, tendered a polite refusal, which did not altogether grieve 
Mr. De Robinson, as they were not exactly./c/e men; but Prodgers 
and 1 weak, who had still two months’ grace before they underwent 
the ordeal, accepted the invitation at once, and promised to do all 
in their power to rout up some marvellous assistants, at the least 
possible outlay, as well as to exhibit some mesmeric experiments 
themseNes, if thought desirable. And then, after their visitor had 
remained a short time with them, for the sake,of appearances, so al 
not to have the look of going away as soon as he had got all that was 
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wanted, he took his leave; being once more assisted through the 
trap, and even escorted down to the street-door by Mr. Tweak, with 
very great courtesy. 

“ I tell you what. Tweak,” said Mr. Prodgers, as his friend re¬ 
turned, “ I can see there is a great deal ^ fun to be got out of this 
trip. Let the commingled circulate.” 


flHAFTER XLVll. 

The Caravan of Wonders sets out for Clumpley. 

Very early the next morning Mr. Frodgers and his fellow-stu¬ 
dent sought the bedside of the “ Whirlwind of the Wilderness,” in 
the ward of the hospital, in the hopes of obtaining itiformation rela¬ 
tive to the usual haunts and habits of such wonderful people as 
might be thought eligible to assist at iheJ'He. The man, now laid 
up with a broken arm, had been successively a Bounding Bedouin, 
a Styrian Stunner, a Chinese Convolutionist, and other surprising 
foreigners; and w'as quite calculated to tell them all they wished, as 
well as to put them up to what he thought would be the lowest rates 
of engagement. And so industrious were the entrepreneurs, acting 
upon his suggestions, that, after diving into strange localities, which 
none but policemen, and medical students accustomed to out-door 
obstetric practice in low neighbourhoods would ever have invaded, 
they got together three wonderful men, who could throw fifty conse¬ 
cutive summersets, stand upon each other’s heads, and tie themselves 
in double-knots; as well as a Wizard of the Nor’-nor'-west, who 
borrowed sixpences from the crowd, put them in his eyes, made 
them come out at his ears, and finally lost them altogether, beyond 
recovery. Mr. Prodgers captured* a Fantoccini which he saw ex¬ 
hibiting on Clerkenwell Green; and Mr. Tweak, in one of his noc¬ 
turnal meanderings amongst different taverns, engaged a gifted fo¬ 
reigner, who imitated skylarks, sang curious airs, played the tro.-n- 
bone upon a broomstick, and did various other amazing things, too 
numerous to be expressed in the limits of any handbill. And then, 
as these natural curiosities had to be transported, carriage free, to 
Clumpley, the next question was, how they were to go. To effect 
this, Mr. Prodgers struck out a bold scheme to be pursued, which 
none but himself or Jack Johnson would have hit upon. 

Unaided, and alone, he sought the distant regions of St. George’s 
Fields, and there, at the end of the Westminster Road, in a colony 
appropriated to pyrotechnists, spring-vans, and philanthropical in¬ 
stitutions, Jic hiM a v4[i:le; for in such districts are they to be 
found. It w>lis not a common van, or waggon, but a regular down¬ 
right travelling show, chastely painted externally, red and yellow, 
picked out with green, and fitted up within in a style of the greatest 
convenience. There was a brass fireplace in the corner; lockers all 
round the sides, to keep snakes in, and for the spectators to sit 
upon; a sliding trap in the roof, to let the air in or out, as might 
seem advisable; and a grand chintz curtain, to draw across the 
apartment, and veil the mysteries of the exhibition from siurious 
feyes. He next sought out the man who had taken the “ Tourni¬ 
quets” to Ascot, and stipulated with him for a pair of horses, and his 
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own services as driver ; and, finally, returned in high feather, to tell 
IMr. Tweak what he had done, proposing that when they had col¬ 
lected their troop, they should leave London the day before thejcte, 
and work their way down, stopping to exhibit wherever it seemed 
desirable. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to keep a show ?' 
exclaimed 'rweak, in the amazement of the first disclosure. 

“To be sure I do,” replied Prodgers; “it will be*the greatest 
dodge ever contrived. Nobody knows us on the road, and we may 
pick up some tin ?" 

IMr. Tweak, truth to say, did not see his way very clearly, but his 
friend appeared in such high spirits about the certain success of the 
speculation, that he promised to say or do anything he was told, 
provided he was not expected to tumble on the platform outside. 

The intermediate time passed in plans and preparations for the 
journey, and at last the important day arrived. At an early hour 
Mr. ProJgers had collected his forces over the water, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the place from which ne had hired the caravan. They 
were all punctual, except the two professional gentlemen attached 
to the fantoccini; and they had preferred doing a little upon their 
own account down the road, for Avhich purpose they had started 
very soon that morning, liut this had been done by permission of 
iVIr. Prodgers, who began to assume the air of a theatrical lessee; and 
with the express understanding that they were to rejoin the caravan 
at a particular spot, because the drum and panda*an pipes constituted 
their sole band, and were essentially necessary to the undertaking. 

Last of all, Mr. I’rodgers hired, in addition to the caravan, a 
speaking-trumpet of unearthly proportions, and two enormous pic¬ 
tures of fat girls, and boa-constrictors, to be hoisted up in front, 
which, he said, resembled a real travelling exhibition, the more from 
having nothing in the world to do with what was inside. And then, 
mentally vowing to discard every thought of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
haanoptysis, and the decomposition of the Pharmacopa'ia, from his 
brain for three days, he begged Tweak to do the same; and forth 
they started in the highest spirits, one thing alone tending to lessen 
their hilarity, and this was, that Jack Johnson and good-humoured 
Mr. Ledbury were not of the party. 

The three wonderful men who could tie themselves in knots, and 
who termed themselves the “ Children of Caucasus," set off' first, 
preferring to walk and smoke short pipes, having put their bundles 
in the lockers. On the box of the caravan were seated the driver, 
who had orders not to go more than five miles an hour, and at his 
side the foreign Siffleur, who kept him in one continuous trance of 
admiration by gratuitous specimens of his ability. Inside w^ere ]\Ir. 
Prodgers and Mr. Tweak, sitting with the door open, that they 
might see the country as they lumbered on; and behind the curtain 
was the Wizard, who had partially shut himself up to arrange some 
of his wonderful deceptions, which being finished, he came and 
joined the other two; whilst on either side was an attendance of 
little boys, who ran by the show^ out of London, in the hope of 
peeping „into the interior ; sometimes producing a little temporary 
excitement by turning over upon their hands and legs like wheels, 
—it might be in the idea of getting an engagftment,—or pitching 
one another's caps, when they had tlicm, through the open win- 
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clows, or on to the roof of the caravan. And in this fashion they 
progressed along the Kennington Hoad, and finally arrived at 
Wandsworth, where the horses rested for a short time. 

“ Well, Mr. Crindle, have you arranged all your traps to your sa¬ 
tisfaction ?” said Mr. Prodgers to the Wizard as he joined them. 

“ Quite right, sir, and ready for anything,” was the reply of the 
necromancer, who, out of his magic garments, looked something 
between an ketor and a butler out of place. 

What are you going to do with that barley, Crindle ?” asked 
Mr. Tweak. 

“That’s for the Well oUDiogenes,” replied the Wizard, majesti¬ 
cally. “ It’s a fine art, co^^-ing is, pin't it, sir 

“ Uncommon,” answered Prodgers, drawing a congreve along the 
sole of his shoe; “so’s cock-fighting and the cold-water cure.” 

“ But, as I told a gent, the other day, it ain't thought enough of,” 
continued the Wizard Crindle, who was evidently an enthusiast. 
“ It's the patents that burke it. , Shakspeare’s all very well in his 
way ; but he couldn’t do the doll-trick, wiat's Macbeth to the 
pancake done in the hat, or the money in the* ugar-basin Aisswer 
me that now—what’s Macbeth to them.'*” 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied Mr. Tweak : “ a great doo.” 

“Of course,” observed the Wizard; “but Shakspeare’s going 
down, sir; he’s not the card he used to be; the people begin to cut 
him, and he’ll be at the bottom of the middle pack before long. 
Then they ’ll do the real legitimate thing, and no mistake.” 

“ Have you been a conjuror long?” inquired Mr. Tweak. 

“A necromancer, sir, ail my life,” was the answer, “and my fa¬ 
ther before me; only he came the common hanky-panky line more 
than the high delusions. I may say that I was born with a pack of 
cards in my hand.” 

“ What an interesting case to have attended,” observed IMr. 
Prodgers over his pipe. “ Are those the identicals?” 

“ One of those remarkable anomalie.s of- nature, which are ever 
rising to perplex the phy.siologist,” remarked Mr. Tweak, gravely, 
and quoting from one of his lectures. “ I should say those cards 
were worth any money for a museum.” 

“ No, sir,—about fifteenpence,” answered the Wizard, innocently, 
whilst he pinched the cards together, and then made them fly from 
his hand, one after the other to different parts of the interior. 

The caravan went leisurely on, now creeping up a steep hill, anon 
winding round the boundaries of a park, and then turning off from 
the highway into some fresh green lane, between fields where the 
yellow sheaves of corn were drying in the sun, or being carted in 
creaking waggons to the homestead. Mr. 'fweak, at e»ery town 
they arrived at, was nervously anxious to begin their exhibition; but 
Prodgers said that they were not yet far enough away from the 
metropolis to unfold their wonders to the public. They stopped at 
Kingston to lunch, where they also took up the fantoccini men and 
their company of flexible puppets ; and then crossing the Thames, 
and passing Hampton Court, finally arrived at the first of those 
pleasant fishing villages whTch border the Thames beyond place, 
at one of which Mr. Prodgers determined to make his first ap¬ 
pearance upon any "show in the character of its master.. t 
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About fifteen leagues west of Paris, in the midst of the fertile 
plains of Beauce, and on the banks of the river Eure^ which murrauTs 
gently on through smiling meadows, fringed with willows and pop¬ 
lars, are found among the high grass a few isolated stones, a few frag¬ 
ments of moss-covered marble, which occasionally exhibit the half- 
effaced sculpture of a royal crown. In some instances, alsoj can be 
traced underneath the crown the outline of the double initial H. D. 
No very profound antiquarian research is required to disc^er the 
names indicated by these celebrated initials. Roused by the thou¬ 
sand recollections of love, of history, of poetry, which they awaken 
in the soul, the traveller cannot refrain from exclaiming, “ Henry! 
—Diana!—this, then, was the icene of their immortal love ! ” 

According to the descriptions of contemporary writers, ABet was 
once one of those delightful abodes which are almost within the 
region of romance. Externally, the first object which attracted atten- 
tion was the magnificent portico, in the architecture of the fifteenth 
century, composed of columns of the Doric order, surmounted by a 
temple, and crowned by an elegant and classic tower. Beneath was 
a set of bronzes, representing Diana as a huntress, surrounded by a 
pack of hounds in pursuit of a stag. By an ingenious piece of me¬ 
chanism, at the expiration of every hour these figures were set in 
motion ; the dogs bayed, and the stag struck the hour with his foot. 
This was designed by Henry the Second, anxious to mark by a pro¬ 
digy of art the love he bore his fair mistress, Diana of Poitiers. The 
portrait was modelled by Philabert de I’Orme, and executed by 
Jean Gougon. The portal, thus graced, was the triumphal arch 
under which it was necessary to pass to enter the Castle of Anet. 

To form an idea of the castle itself, let the reader imagine a vast 
court-yard in (he midst of one of those wonderful palaces of the 
renaissance, covered with arabesques, initials, emblems, and amorous 
devices; a palace in which stone, lead, and iron were concealed by 
a rich artificial veil of lace, pierced only in certain places by the 
symbolical gold crescent, which sparkled on every tower and turret, 
and with the royal device written in azure letters: Donee Mam im- 
pleal orban. On the right of the northern angle let him imagine 
the lofty tower of a richly ornamented chapel, crowned by an im¬ 
mense iron cross of curious workmanship, which appears to have 
the p^ce beneath its holy keeping. It is impossible to convey an 
idea m the magnificent interior of the chapel in the time of its 
splendour, or to describe the rich effect of the setting sun on its 
gorgeous old window, stained by Jean Cousin, after the designs of 
Raffaelle, or the beautiful tessellated pavement of the naye and 
choir, the sculptured pilasters, the breathing images, the life-like 
statues, the walls almost hidden by gold and azure, and in the midst 
of all these marvels, even in the bosom of the sanctuary, the eternal 
double initial H. D., surmounted by the royal crown. 

At the present day, where all these glories .were, the spectator be¬ 
holds only a solitary waste, the widow of the pompous edifice. The 
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gardens, once its pride, though now neglected, are still beau¬ 
tiful ; but it is the beauty of nature, which time cannot destroy. 
The eye wanders tranquilly over verdant groves and meadows, gra¬ 
dually sloping down to the banks of the river, which gives an eter¬ 
nal freshness to the scene. The atmosphere is impregnated with the 
odours which exhale at night from the bosoms of plants and flowers. 
All unites in these fairy regions to inspire love, even now that his 
temple is overtlyown. 

In the year 1515, when Francis the First, who had just ascended 
the throne, set out on the conquest of the Milanese, the castle of 
Anet was still an old feudal manor, sombre and dreary to desolation, 
and worthy of its tenant, who was no other than Louis de Breze, 
Couht of Manterrier, Grand Seneschal of'Normandy, and, according 
to Brantome, one of the most ill-favoured nobles of the French 
court, although grandson, on his mother’s side, to the lovely Agnes 
Sorrel .and Charles the Seventh. Louis «le Breze, in his forty-fifth 
year, had just married a young lady of seventeen, who had .already 
been spoken of as one of the most accomplished beauties of France. 
She was one of Queen Claude's maids of honour; her name was 
Diana of Poitiers. She was of the blood of one of the noblest fami¬ 
lies of France; and her father, Jean de Poitiers, Count de Saint 
Vallier, whose idol she was, was in high repute for honour aiul loy¬ 
alty at the Hotel des Tournelles. 

Count Manterrier departed to accompany the king. The fair se- 
neschale’s virtue was preserved, as the phrase then went, for some 
time intact, although married to an old and ugly husband, and 
brought up in a gallant court, in which her wit and beauty rendered 
her the object of universal homage. And if, eight years later, (in 
1523,) in an agonizing trial, her virtue yielded, posterity will par¬ 
don in Diana of Poitiers a deed which purchased a fath.er’s pardon, 
and redeemed a father's life. 

In 1531, after having closed her husband’s eyes, the fair seneschale 
returned to inhabit the Gothic manor of Anet. She fled from a 
court where she found herself without a protector, and sought an 
a‘gis from the attacks of a passion which was already taking posses¬ 
sion of her heart. Diana was then scarcely thirty-two, and her 
beauty was at its highest perfection. When she ejuitted the Palace 
des Tournelles, one of the king's sons shed bitter tears: it was the 
young Duke of Orleans, who reigned subsequently as Henry the 
Second. He had ^ust completed his fifteenth year. 

Shortly after Diana’s retirement, the young duke suddenly be¬ 
came very fond of hunting in the forests and plains of Beauce, and 
frequently, after passing the night at Dreux, wandered whole days 
in the vicinity of the Castle of Anet. Sometimes he met wj*,h the 
fair lady of the castle aux chevaux noirs ct bmclcs, as Brantome 
says, mounted on her light palfrey, and taking her accustomed 
morning exercise, escorted by her pages and grooms, who could 
with difficulty follow her in her rapid course. A stately salutation 
was on such occasions exchanged between the parties, with ill-con¬ 
cealed embarrassment, and they would then pursue their diiferent 
paths, with blushing faces and troubled hearts. Some time passed 
thus. At length, one day in May, 16.35, the Duke of Orleans made 
bhld to demand hospihility at the Castle of Anet. He was overtaken 
by a storm, and the town of Dreux was three leagues from the castle. 
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A few days afterwards, at a fete given at court, it was remarked 
that the Duke of Orleans wore a ring that he had never been ob¬ 
served to wear before. To that ring has since been attributed a 
magical power, by which Diana of Poitiers obtained complete pos¬ 
session of Henry's heart. The charming widow of Louis de Breze 
was herself present at the fete, of which she was deemed the fairest or¬ 
nament. For fifteen years subsequent to this period the Castle of Anet^ 
was rarely inhabited. It was the epoch of the rivaliy of Diana de* 
Poitiers and the Duchess d'Etampes, the mistress of Francis the First, 
a contest which divided the whole court; for Henry, by the death 
of his elder brother Francis, was now become the dauphin of 
France. 

When Diana returned, iif 1550, to inhabit the Castle of Anet, a 
great change had taken place in her fortunes, to judge from the 
pompous suite by which she was attended. She herself lay care¬ 
lessly extended in a litter, bearing the royal arras of France, which 
was escorted by the greatest lords of the kingdom bare-headed. 
The king himself stood by her Side, and the cortege was preceded 
by a troop of men-at-arms making a passage through the crowd, and 
crying, “ Make way, make way for Madame the Duchess de Valen- 
tinois.” Francis the First had now reposed two years in the vaults 
of St. Denis, and Diana no longer feared any humiliation from the 
proud Duchess d’Etampes. She had herself given the order which 
banished her rival to her estates. 

The old feudal manor of Anet was no longer a suitable residence 
for the possessor of so noble a fortune. When the cortege reached 
the end of the drawbridge, and the favourite alighted, three artists 
respectfully tendered their services. One of them was the architect 
Philabert de I’Orme, the second the sculptor Jean Gougon, and the 
third the painter Jean Cousin. Under the hands of this illustrious 
triumvirate the enchanted palace was destined to rise on the ruins 
of the old castle, in order that the triumph of art might consecrate 
in the eyes of posterity the triumph of beauty. 

At last the day came when the labours of Philabert de I’Orme, Jean 
Gougon, and Jean Cousin, were brought to a close. While the court- 
poets, Dubellay, llonsard, Lapelletier, were yet celebrating these 
marvels .and the enchantress who presided over them, while every 
courtier was striving for an invitation to offer incense on her shrine, 
the Count de Montgomery at once overthrew the pedestal, and de¬ 
stroyed the enchanting illusions. 

The IJth July, 1559, which was the second day from the fatal 
jousts of the Tournelles, the all-powerful Duchess de Valentinois ar¬ 
rived at the Castle of Anet, pale, in tears, and unattended; but still 
preseTfiqjg in her sorrow, and the abandonment in which she beheld 
herself, that proud deportment which characterised her all her life. 
Henry II. had died the previous day, and in her turn she was exiled, 
as she had formerly herself exiled the Duchess d’Etampes. Her 
answer to the messenger of Catherine de Medicis, who delivered her 
an order to quit the Court immediately, as the king could not live 
through the day, has been preserved: — “ While he lives,” she said, 
“ I have no master.” 

Doubtless, when that lady, who had hitherto been siirroundeck 
only by flatterers and admirers, found herself the deserted tenant of 
her sumptuous halls, it would be supposed that a sorrowful retro- 
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spection of her past life would creep over her soul. The pious foun¬ 
dation to which she consecrated the latter days of her life, impute to 
her a wish to reconcile herself to God, and to wipe from the memory 
of man the scandal created by her former course of life. In the 
prosecution of this wish death overtook her on the 22nd of April, 
1566, Her last wish was, that her body, after being exposed in the 
church of Les Filles Pcnitentes, in Paris, should be removed again 
‘to her Castle «f Anet. There, previous to the revolution, was to be 
seen her magnificent mausoleum, which has since been transported 
to the museum of Les Petits Augustines. Pour snow-white marble 
sphinxes support a sarcophagus, on which the deceased kneels in 
the attitude of prayer; her clasped hands reposing on a book, which 
rests on an altar before her. • 

Four years subsequent to the death of Diana of Poitiers another 
beauty was born in a neighbouring castle, that of Cceuvres, near 
Ivry, destined likewise to become the mistress of a king of France, 
and to confer on her posterity the sumptuous Castle of Anet. This 
beauty was Gabrielle d'Estrees. ‘When she gave birth to Caesar, 
Duke of Vendome, she resolved to make his fortune while he was 
yet in the cradle. With this view, she fixed her eyes on the richest 
heiress in the kingdom, the Duke of Mercieur’s daughter, who, 
among other estates in her portion, reckoned the castle and domain 
of Anet. The Duke of Vendome had scarcely completed his fourth 
year when the magnificent Jiavf^aiUes were celebrated. In the 
course of his eventful existence, this son of Henry the Fourth’s ille¬ 
gitimate child resided a short time at Anet. It is knowm that, 
after being arrested at Blois on the night of the 13th June, 1626, 
for a share in the conspiracy of Chalais, with his brother, the Grand 
Prior, he was with him imprisoned in the dungeons of Vincennes ; 
and that, after three years of cruel captivity, he saw his brother ex¬ 
pire before his face. His own fate w'ould no doubt have been simi¬ 
lar, had he not consented to bend his knee before Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, and implore his clemency. His prayer was granted, and he ob¬ 
tained permission to reside in the Castle of Anet. Thus, the cardinal 
compelled to bow before his iron sceptre the heads he deemed it 
useless to strike off. 

Soon after this period, Mazarin, who in one of his tours through 
France had seen and appreciated all the architectural magnificence 
of the Castle of Anet, was meditating how he might put the broad 
domain into the possession of his family. The crafty cardinal had 
nieces enough to engross all the feudal manors in France, without 
his being obliged to mow off the heads of the castellians. He gave 
the Duke of Venddme to understand that the King, then between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, would hear with pleaBij^.i'of ihe 
marriage of Mademoiselle Laura Mancini with the grandson of 
Henry the Fourth and the fair Gabrielle, for the Duke of Vendome 
had a son; the same who subsequently became a priest and a car¬ 
dinal. The poor duke was bribed not to oppose the commands of a 
prime-minister; and the marriage was concluded. From this union 
was born, in 1654, the celebrated Louis-Joseph Duke of Vendome, 
who was destined to add another reminiscence to the Castle of Anet. 
( To this residence retired, to repose from the fatigues of "(lar, that 
voluptuous descendant of Henry the Fourth, who may justly be re¬ 
proached for having tarnished by the scandal of his private life, the 
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glory attached to the name of the conqueror of Barcelona, Leozara, 
and Villaviciosa. It appeared that, after once quitting the intoxi¬ 
cating atmosphere of battles, a complete metamorphosis was wrought 
in that great captain; he passed whole days at Anet in bed, with no 
other company than a pack of hounds, and a few attendants, with 
whom he blushed not to get drunk. His equals he treated very dif¬ 
ferently, Did any nobleman chance to call on him, he was certain to* 
be received in the most haughty and contemptuous manner ; and the 
duke on such occasions, according to Saint Simon, rarely failed to 
show his guest how little he thought of his nobility, by seating him¬ 
self on the *** to receive him. 

Once, however, Vendomewpened the gates of his Castle of Anet to 
the French noblesse ; and those walls which had so long re-echoed 
only the bacchanalian refrains of the lacqueys and their master, re¬ 
sounded with the elegant conversation of the elite of Versailles, and 
the divine music of Lulli. This was in lOSfi. The dauphin came 
to visit his cousin of Vendome, and on this occasion was performed 
the last opera of the grand maestro of the seventeenth century, “ Acis 
and Galatea.” Never since the fall of Diana of Poitiers had Anet 
been the scene of such splendid festivities: the palace, the gardens, 
the statues, were rendered brilliant by thousands of lamps; the 
yards and offices were crowded with pages, footmen, and carriages, 
emblazoned with armorial bearings. When all the brilliant assem¬ 
blage had dispersed, when the joyous bustle h.^d subsided into 
silence, the castellan returned to his accusWmed life, not without 
murmuring at the cruel restraint he had been obliged to' impose on 
himself for some hours. 

Louis the Fourteenth, who hated in Vendome a man whose quali¬ 
ties and conduct perpetually insulted the rigorous etiquette that he 
maintained at his court, knew how to appreciate the Duke's military 
talents. At le Grande Monarque’s entreaty, Vendome emerged, in 
1702 , from his retreat at Anet, to repair the faults of Villeroi in 
Italy. Eight years later, in 1710, after having refused those of the 
father, he yielded to the prayers of the son, and accepted the com¬ 
mand of the army which restored Philip the Fifth in triumph to the 
capital which he had quitted as a fugitive. In that glorious cam¬ 
paign of 1710 , when the King of both Spains wanted a bed on 
which to rest his limbs, Vendome cried, " Sire, I undertake to pro¬ 
vide your majesty with such a bed as monarch never slept on be¬ 
fore !” and he brought into the King’s tent the colours taken from 
the enemy. 

Philip the Fifth being restored to his throne, Vendome's task was 
SPcTffR^ished, and he hoped then to return to France, and rest him¬ 
self after his fatigues in his Castle of Anet. But this was denied 
him ; and on the 11th of June, 1712, the great-grandson of Henry 
the Fourth, the haughty castellan of Anet, the fortunate captain, be¬ 
fore whom kings bowed their heads, and asked the assistance of his 
sword, died on a pallet-bed, abandoned even by his servants, who, 
seeing him in the last extremity, robbed him, if we may credit Saint 
Simon, of his very mattress and coverlet, regardless of his supplica¬ 
tions riht to be left to expire in the straw. ^ 

He left no children; and after the death of his widow, Maria Anne 
of Bourbon "Conde, to whom he had been married only two years, 
the Castle of Anet passed by heirship successively through the hands 
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of the Duke and Duchess of Maine, the Prince of Dourbes, and 
Count d’Eu ; at length, the children of Louis the Fourteenth having 
all descended to the tomb, Louis the Fifteenth gave their inheritance 
to the last of their line, the Duke of Penthievre. How singular was 
the destiny of the Castle of Anet, which, after having belonged to 
the grandson of Charles the Seventh and Agnes Sorrel, then to the 
dnistress of Henry the Second, was destined to pass into the posses¬ 
sion of the descendants of another fitvourite, Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
until, finally, the offspring of the adulterous amours of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Madame Montespan came to enthrone themselves 
in its stately halls previous to descending for ever to the tomb. 

It is related that he who survived them all, he who, alone remain¬ 
ing on earth of all that sorrowful family, every member of which he 
had mourned, still stood amidst all his castles, the Castle of Anet, 
that of Iceaux, of Vernon, of D’Eu, and'so many others,—while the 
fatal tocsin of ’93 was ringing in his ears, loved to walk from tower 
to tower of all these fair domains, and indulge the sombre melan¬ 
choly that gnawed his heart. Had he prophetic foreboding that he 
should be compelled to quit all those wonders of art, nearly the 
whole of which were subsequently demolished by the republicans ? 
It was in the Castle of Anet,—in that castle, teeming with the recol¬ 
lections of the prodigality of Henry the Second,—that the famous 
letter was written, in which the Duke of Penthievre advised Louis 
the Sixteenth and Queen Marie Antoinette to exchange the splendid 
tinsel of royalty for g«rments of sackcloth. The king and queen 
laughed heartily at the letter,—^blind that they were, not to see that 
the time was come for them to repent indeed. ^ 


WHERE IS TRUTH?. 

There is no truth in the world I Alas, none I Truth is strange 
indeed 1 stranger than fiction.” Spirit of Truth, where art thou ? 
We have wandered far and wide amidst the busy liaunts of men, and 
in the remote and pastoral scenes of rural simplicity, where, as poets 
sing, “ reign truth and innocencebut alas I even there we found 
thee not. It is said, ** Truth lies hid in a well.’' Even there we look¬ 
ed ; but saw nothing in its lucid stream, but our own sweet face re¬ 
flected in its waters; and, as we stooped and gazed, Narcissus-like, 
upon our own bright form, we deemed that the long-lost treasure was 
found ; and as we tried to grasp it from its watery-bed, we found it 
was but shadow, unsubstantial, nothing; we uprose, and smile(J)<ut’our 
own conceit, and we thought the shadow in the bright waters smiled 
at us in scornful dignity, and vanished away. 

We have heard from the old Latin authors that it was to be found 
in vino ; but, although we have industriously got drunk upon all sorts 
of wines, from one-and-sixpenny grape to the choicest claret; yet, 
despite of all our exertions, we are as far from thee as ever. 

We searched for it at the abode of the aristocracy. At its very en¬ 
trance we found a porter, upon whose well-fed, ruddy face, truth 
seemed to be enshrined. Here, said we, is Truth! but no, the poet 

Ti^Myfronti nullafides. Would you believe it, reader? thesole 
business of that very full, round-faced, honest-looking man, that sat 
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at the threshhold, enthroned in the easiest of easy chairs, was to tell 
lies. He was, indeed, a villanous-liveried falsehood! and he had been 
for so long a period accustomed to lie, that he ultimately entirely lost 
all conception of truth. We innocently asked him, Thomas, what is 
truth ?” when he mournfully shook his head I Talk about “ What is 
taxes, Thomas,” after this ? 

Come we to the fashionable lady; why, she would die if her paste-* 
board acquaintance were less than her dear friend, the countess. Oh, 
the delight of leaving and receiving those cards which are meant to 
express love, anxiety, condolence, and friendship; but which, in 
reality, express nothing less than a downright highly-glazed fib. Being 
a lady’s case, we call it fib! • When she visits her noble friend, the 
cacd is delivered, and the noble hostess receives her fashionable guest 
in a manner so characteristic of dignity and sincerity, that you can 
scarcely think it possible that each is as careless ol‘ the others’ welfare 
as an entire stranger. Sec with what a sincere smile each greets the 
other ! Mark, they kiss ; but, t^hat a kiss 1 Why, there is neither 
health nor warmth in it! How well you look I" rebounds, as it 
were, from one to the other, whilst each thmks the other very fade; 
each directs her envious eyes over the other’s dress, seeking, like a 
foeman, to find a vulnerable place in his antagonist’s armour; but 
still, however, the “ loves ” and “ dears " roll fluently on, and smile 
follows smile as unerringly as one wave followet^i the other. Again 
the frigid kiss is given, and they separate with apparent regret, or, in 
fashionable parlance “ tear themselves away from each other's delight¬ 
ful society.” Strange infatuation I 

The greatest of mcn-liars arc to be found among parliamentary 
speakers, who embrace the unwashed mechanic before an election, and 
who promise to keep an eye on his and his family’s future welfare. 
I'he mechanic slnits one eye, opens his palm, and rushes to the poll 
to register himself a liar, and a free and an unbribed voter. 

The forensic lie is, of all lies, the most difficult, being continually 
open to contradiction and glaring exposure; yet do we see men of 
learning and repute get up and advocate the cause of one whose only 
strength of argument is in those ridiculous lies called “ legal fictions.” 
Another equally-gifted individual rises, and covers over with a flood 
of eloquence the black character of the prisoner, whom he pronounces 
a wronged and an innocent man; and he calls upon the jury, accord¬ 
ingly, to acquit his injured and immaculate client, knowing at the same 
time he is the greatest villain unhanged; still do the serious and 
solemn-looking jurymen, and the magnificent and attentive judge se- 
fe br a take notes of the eloquent falsehoods, and the usher cries out 
“ silence,” that the lie may be more distinctly heard. 

The ii^t most peciiliar race of liars are men of imagination, who 
possess horses out at grass, and rifles of unerring quality, which are 
gone to Twigg’s to be greased; men wearing a real shooting-jacket, 
and who go to Gravesend in the shooting-season to buy game, and 
bring it to town by a long coach. They give a dinner, and are in 
their glory ; every bird has an ornamental as well us a natural tale 
tackeu to it; and, as the shots roll out on the plate of their guestii 
they remember the deceased as one of ten brtfught down in ns many 
minutes, with their friend, I.ord T. or G., who has a place in the 
country, and who never comes to town, and to whom, if he did, they 
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would introduce you. They lie until they deceive themselves, but 
no one else. 

Your auctioneer, perhaps, of all liars, is the most inventive. With 
what a grace will he turn a ditch and a few impeding bricks into run¬ 
ning waters and a waterfall, a glazed wash-house and a few flower¬ 
pots into a conservatory, a lark’s turf into a lawn, a few sickly trees, 
ctrengthened by three extra legs, into a wood I What a view of the 
surrounding country does he promise you, if you only go and see it 1 
—but he never says how far from home. With what lithographic lies 
does he delude you out of town I and how foolish you look, as you try 
to find in the reality the pictured paradise you hold in your hand! 
Why, the lake wouldn’t float a washing-/iub; yet there is a party of 
pleasure sailing on it in Me picture. This man lies uselessly, you 
think I —he does not—he has always fish to nibble at his poetical lines 
—he sells the reality, and gives the purchaser the remaining pictures 
to send to his friends.. 

The lies of trade arc multifarious'; thousands does the tradesman 
utter in the course of the day ; black and white lies jostle each other 
in his windows. Lies stand in gigantic letters at his door-posts—he 
pays men a shilling a-day to convey his lies on their shoulders. 
Without a shopman has the power of persuading the public that a 
base fabric, filled with gum and other glutinous matter, is a stout, 
everlasting piece of shirting; or that dogs’ hair and rabbits’ skins are 
beaver; or is not blessed with the fine perception of selling the faded 
and shop-stained articles at gas light, he is esteemed totally unfit for 
his situation, and is discharged accordingly,—because, in fact, he is 
not a good liar. 

The lover is perhaps the most excusable of all for his delinquen¬ 
cies,—lunatics not being answerable for their actions, for philoso¬ 
phers have declared that_ nothing short of absolute insanity could 
possibly prompt a man to write and rant such rhapsodies as are given 
vent to during the full moon of his monomania; about his love last¬ 
ing as long as the ocean shall roll, or as long as the stars shine in tlie 
firmament, &c. &c. &c. The object, the cau.se of all these lies, he 
clothes with attributes that would be anything but agreeable in pos¬ 
session, such as eyes of fire, marble forehead, pearly teeth, coral lips, 
honey tongue, voice of the niglitingale, &c. Now, to bring a wife 
home made up of such materials would be somewhat inconvenient. 

In finishing the paper, it behoves us to give a thumping example of 
deliberate and unnecessary lying. To bring this properly before the 
reader, we must go as far as Rome, to the holiest city, and to the 
holies man in that city. This may appear startling at first siglxi,, Luv 
it is true. No pope ever sat upon the papal throne with out uttering 
a deliberate lie, which is known to be so by the dcvout 4 ij|[|||||||^ 
ping multitude ; and every expectant cardinal longs onl3^^mve the 
same opportunity of proving himself a most religious liar. 

Before the pope is invested with the triple crown, for which he 
has passed a life of watchful ambition, privation, and heartburnings, 
he must be apparently forced by his brethren to accept of that great¬ 
ness, which his profession of humbleness and piety should maxe him 
reject,—he is pressed 4»y surrounding hands to hold that power which 
has been the great object of his life to gain, and utters this delibe¬ 
rated falsehood at the foot of the altar, “ Nolo," —I am unwilling. 
The world is a round Lie. ' 
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THE POPULAR WAR-SONGS OF SWITZERLAND. 

LEAVES OF LEGENDARY LORE. 

BY COQUIIiBA SHKTOUIUS, BENBDICTINE ABBOT OF (JLENDALOUGH.* 

Every nation has its popular poetry, the faithful expression of its 
character, its habits, and its progress in civilization. But the indi¬ 
viduality with which all the early ballads of a people is so strongly 
marked begins to fade awa^ when intercourse with foreigners in¬ 
creases, and when literature bcconms an object of study ; gramma¬ 
tical laws are forn»ed as language is developed ; the arrangement of 
words is determined by syntax, and the succession of measured 
sounds is subjected to the rules of prosody. Poetry, which was ori¬ 
ginally the spontaneous cxpressicxi of .strong feeling, the unstudied 
language of vivid passion, has moulds and shapes provided, to wliich 
it is irrevocably predestined and predetermiJivd. The artistic poem 
and the native ballad become separated by distinctions, which every 
day become broader and stronger ; the ballad, banished from castle 
and hall, sinks lower and lower in the soci.il scale, as education ex¬ 
tends, until at length it becomes a Pariah and an outlaw, the heritage 
«)f tJie poacher, the gipsy, and the mendicant, b ho .are, like itself, 
driven from the pale of legal and organized society. Italy has no 
popular poetry. “Its fatal heritage of beauty’’ brought to it a 
variety of nations, who soon abandoned their own imperfect system.s 
of civilization, in the liopc of recovering that of the classic ages, 
which they learned to appreciate just at the moment when they had 
completed its destruction. Tlie Italians began where most other 
nations have ended, with artistic poetry of the highest order;—a 
literature commencing with a Dante and a Petrarch is not likely to 
find its way back to the popular chant and rugged ballad. 

Switzerland, round which nature has raised mountain-walls, 
strengthened by barriers of rock, of forest, and of perilous defile, 
has preserved in the recesses of its valleys the martial strains which 
celebrate the battles that gave freedom to tlic cantons, and a name 
in liifetory to their nation. These ballads form a historic cycle of the 
Swiss .struggle for liberty. They extend over a space of about four 
hundred years, from the beginning of tin: thirtecntli to the end of 
the seventeenth century ; they are all written in the rude dialect of 
ancient Switzerland ; and the recent attempts that have been maile 
to*^!r«!*V.'M them down to modern Germ.'in have been complete fail¬ 
ures. IVlany of them have never been editeil; and some fr.agments, 
recently collected by Mr. Marmicr, would lead us to believe that 
those which remain unpublislied are superior in value to those that 
have appeared in ])rint. 

Nearly all the Swiss ballads relate to w'ar. Princes and prelates 
were united in the oppression of the unfortunate Swiss; but a bad 
pre-eminence was conceded to the counts of Toggenburg, whose 
public administration was only rivalled in its horrors by the crimes ^ 
of tlieir domestic history. It is recorded, that« servant oftimne of 
these counts once found a ring belonging to his mi.strcss, wllich had , 
been stolen by a raven. He placed it on his finger until he could ' 
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find an opportunity of returning it; but, unfortunately, the count 
happened to recognise tlie jewel before it could be restored. With¬ 
out pausing to make an inquify, and obstinately refusing to hear a 
word of explanation, he caused the servant to be impaled, anil he 
flung the countess from the window of the castle down a preci))ice, 
where she was dashed in pieces. It was against him, and his rivals 
<in cruelty, of Kyburg and Neufchatel, that William Tell and his 
confederates raised the standard of revolt. Austria was, as ever, the 
ally of tyranny ; but its chivalry was broken down by the moun¬ 
taineers at the battle of Sempach, the JMarathon of Helvetian free¬ 
dom. 

The ballad on the battle of Sempach has been admirably translated 
by Sir Walter Scott. The original was written by Zehudi, an ho¬ 
nest shoemaker, who took a part in the struggle of that eventful 
day. He has modestly recorded his name and profession in the 
conclusion of his song. 

Now, would you knftw the minstrel wight 
Who sings of strife so stern, 

Albert, the Souter, is he hight, 

A burgher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot. 

The night he made the lay, 

Ileturning from the bloody spot 
Where God had judged the day* 

In the Swiss ballads, the bard usually commences with a brief ad¬ 
dress to his hearers, and an invocation to God and the Virgin Mary :— 

“ Gome listen, my brethren, I ’ll .sing you a lay 
Both wondrous and new, of a well-fougliten fray. 

O God, give assistance,—blessed Mary lend aid, 

And Jesus to us he thy mercy display’d.” 

As in some of our old English I’omaiices, wc find the Swi-ss bards 
more precise in their statistical details th.m cultivated poetry per¬ 
mits. Thus in the ballad on the great battle of Moral:— 

" The battle extended o’er two miles of ground ; 

The hosts, 1 assure you, were just two miles round ; 

There Burgundy’s duke pranced and boasted in vain. 

Soon his best and his boldest lay cold on the i)lain ; 

For our brothers he slaughter’d, such vengeance wc found 
In the blood of the loenien which flow’d two miles round.” 

The unprovoked invasion of Switzerland by Charles Duke of 
Burgundy, which led to the battle of Grandson, and the still more 
fatal fight of Moral, has been rendered familiar to most repsticr s-uy 
the account which Sir Walter Scott has given of it in Anne of 
Geierstein.” We need, then, only say, that at Grandson Charles 
lost his fame, and at Moral his life. There is something very cha¬ 
racteristic in the coolness with which the bard dwells on the great 
slaughter of Moral:— 

“ How many, you ’ll ask, of the foernen there ft‘11 } 

But no one the number precisely can tell. 

Sixty thousand brave warriors, they say, the duke led, • 

With their sjjpars flashing light, and their banners outspread; 

And twenty-hve thousand of these, as I guess, 

Were slaughter’d or drown’dsome say more, some say less. 
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But this 1 know well, and Itelievo it you may, 

Only twenty bold Switzers were slain on that day. 

(rod foufrht on our side, and exerted his might 
To assist the oppress’d, and establish the right. 

His arm’s still extended to slielter, and save 
From tyrants unholy, the pious and brave.” 

Catalogues of the cities which sent contingents to tlje army of the 
confederate cantons are also found in these ballads, aitl are not very 
unlike Homer’s catalogue of the forces at the siege of Troy :— 

From Friburg came warriors undaunted and bold, 

W’hose arriKuir and well[>ons ’twas joy to behold. 

In each city they went through the crowds gather’d fast, 

'fo admire and to cliecr such fine troops as they pass’d. 

And tVillingen spread out its banners of blue, 

And tlie black flags of Waldshut a sluide o’er them tlvrew ; 

And I.indau display’d its ricji standard of green, 

And Basle sent its anus to enliven the scene. 

Both Meinsett and llotwill for war were airav’d , - 
As we came near Schaffhausen, there bi.r.st from the glade 
The scpiadrons of C'onstance, of Ravensburg, Berne, 

Schwytz, Frankfield, Soleure, Zurich, Claris, Lucerne !” 

Veit Weber is the most celebrated of the popular bards of Switz¬ 
erland. We know nothing more of him than wbat he has told in 
one of his ballads. He was a native of Friburg, and an active .sol¬ 
dier in the Burgundian wars. He composed the poetical history of 
all the great battles in which he wa.s engaged ; indeed, his ballads 
seem more like the fragments of rude epic ])oems than any other 
species of composition. Hi^ most characteristic work is the account 
of the expedition to Pontarlin, which he has, unfortunately, s))nn 
out to a very unmanageable length. We shall only translate some 
s})i‘cimens. It opens with a pretty picture of Swiss scenery :— 

Oh long, very long Winter lengthens his day; 

IV’e hear not the song of the birds from the spi-ay ; 

'I'hey are silent and sad in the groves and the bowers. 

Awaiting the coming of spring-time and flowers ! 

But when the first birds on the hranche.s wore seen, 

And the hedge changed its brown for a mantle of green, 

'Fhe trumpet of war blew its blast o’er the land. 

And summon’d the brave to the patriot band ! 

• . There w.is arming and hustling, confusion and haste, 

Ik-e battalions were form’d, and Jine-of-inarch traced ; 

But when once in the field, the proud duke we defied ;— 

At peasants no longer he laugh’d in his pride. 

AYe came on so proudly through Burgundy’s states, 

Th.'it we soon forced Pontarlin to open its gates ; 

And the women, at morn dress’d in colours so bright. 

Were making the dark weeds of widows ere luglit. 

'Phe foreigners, frantic, came forward in force; • 

Tiiey number’d twelve thousand of foot and of horse : 

They assaulted us fiercely tu gain hack the town, 

But their vaimts and their boastings were soon cloven down ! 
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Our Swiss spnm}^ upon tlicni with blow upon blow, 

'Fill never was seen siicli a wide overthrow ; 

From the ramparts their banners and pennons were thrust, 

And lay all unheeded, defiled in the dust! 

The w’ild bear of Berne put forth his sharp claws. 

And bristled his mane up, and grinded his jaws; 
lie came with his cubs, who of thousands were four, 

And t'^ie foreigners trembled on hearing his roar! 

Be warn’d, duke of Burgundy ! timely beware, 

Nor venture to mate thee with Berne’s fierce bear; 

See his teeth, see his claws, his cubs eager for prey; 

Haste ! haste ! save your lives, and get out of his way. 

They would not take warning; the bear rose in wrath, 

And soon through their ranks forc’d a terrible path. 

And, though the Burgundians were full four to one, 

The bear and his cubs soon ojmpell’d them to run ! 

And still the bear roar’d, until, borne on the gale, 
it’s echo liad reach’d the brave burghers of Basle ; 

And they said, since the hear is come out of his den, 

B'e must go and assist him with all of our men. 

Then prais’d be the warriors of Basle and of Berne, 

Nor pass we in silence Soleure ami Lucerne; 

• I’liey came without summons our dangers to share, 

And bravely they fought by the side of the bear ! 

Thus strengthen’d, to Grandson our armies were led. 

As the knights and the nobles of Burgundy fled. 

We girdled the town, and our musketry’s din 
Never ceas’d night or day, the proud fortress to win! 

On the morning of Sunday the place we assail’d; 

Its gates were forced open, its ramparts were scal’d ; 

The banner of freedom soon strean.’d from its towers. 

And announc’d to the duke that proud Grandson was ours !” 

The poet then describes, with all the precision of a gazette-extra¬ 
ordinary, the capture of the several minor forts in the vicinity of 
Grandson; there is but little of interest or variety in any of the 
details. 

According to the poet, the Swis.s were astonished at the extent of 
their own success, which they piously ascribed to the aid whicli^the 
god of battles had given to the cause of justice and freedQ*nn['his 
religious feeling was probably increased by the presence of tlie 
Swiss clergy, for all the priests who were able to bear arms served 
in this patriotic war, as they had done in the first great insurrection 
against the Normans. Veit Weber does not give such prominence 
to the clerical warriors as the patriotic shoemaker in his description 
of the battle of Sempach ; perhaps there is no ballad containing so 
striking an instance of sardonic derision as that which the Sernpach 
, bard sets forth as an answer to the invaders when they wi.shed to 
confess, and receive absolution, before encountering the fierce 
mountaineers. 
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“ Now list ye lowland nobles all, 

Ve seek the mountain strand ; 

Now, wot ye wliat shall be your lot 
1 n such a dangerous land ? 

“ I rede ye, shrive ye of your sins 
Before ye further go; 

A skirmish in the Helvetian hills 
Afay send your souls to woe." 

*' But where, now, shall we find a priebt^ 

Our shrift that he may hear ?’’ 

“ 'I'he Switzer priest has ta’en the field, 

He deals a penance drear. 

“ Right heaviHy upon your head 
He ’ll lay his band of steel. 

And with his trusty partisjin 
Vour absolution deal.” 

Veit Weber’s religious allusiong are of a more reverent character. 

Oh, had not God aided, such towns and such toners. 

And castles so mighty had never bee.i ours ; 

But though his assi.stance and help we discern, 

Wti still must give praise to the brave men of Berne. 

For the war-cry had rous’d the old bear from his den, 

And now that it’s over he’s gone back again ; 

” May (.rod givd him pleasui’C and peace in his glen. 

Is the song and the pray'r of V’eit tV’eber.”—-Amen. 

The Swabian war, less terrible in appearance, but longer and more 
disastrous than that of Burgundy, afl'orded few subjects of gratula- 
tion to the national poets. The race of bards, indeed, survived the 
race of heroes and patriots, but they had to appeal to the memory of 
the past, or to its vague traditions, instead of reciting deeds of co¬ 
temporary valour. The thrill of interest, which rhapsodies had ex¬ 
cited when the fights described were in men’.s d.iy, and at their 
door, could not be again called into existence by tales of day.s gone 
by, or recitals of events in a foreign land. The ballad was admired, 
applauded, and forgotten. 

A simple legend reveals to us the popular feeling in favour of the 
national bards Avhen their art liad lost its importance, but not its 
hereditary respect,—a case more common than is gejierally believed. 
At such a crisis of every art, the duty of supporting its professors is 
recognised, but men are anxious to shift oft" the obligation from 
themselves, and throw it upon the bounty of heaven. The tale goes, 
z wandering minstrel, wJ\o had been once accustomed 

“ To pour to lords and ladies gay 
His unpremeditated lay,” 

found the public taste rapidly deteriorated, so that, on one occasion 
when he tried to obtain a hearing in some city, every door was shut 
in his face, and his best songs failed to give him chance either of 
lodging or supper. In bis distress he sought shelter in one of the 
churche,? ; near the high-altar stood an image of St. Cecilia, the pa¬ 
troness of poets and musicians, which pious votaries had loaded witli 
jewels and precious ornaments, from head to foot. The poor bard 
knelt before her shrine, sung to her several of his best ballads, and 
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became so excited with the enthusiasm of his art, that he danced to 
the music of his lyre at the end of each stanza, as he had been used 
to do in the days of his joyous and poetic manhood. St. Cecilia had 
not been honoured w'ith sucli music for many a long day, and feel¬ 
ing herself particularly gratified by such a musical treat, she, that is 
to say, her wooden statue, stooped down, took off one of her shoes, 
which was made of solid silver, and handed it to the distressed mu¬ 
sician. “ Sp^cious,’J.if not special, “ miracles,” according to Horace, 
have been bef ueathed to all strolling bards by their great ancestor, 
Homer; the Swiss minstrel took the matter as coolly as Achilles 
did the lugging by the ear, and the hearty cuffs bestowed upon him 
by J\Iinerva, as gentle hints not to be too hasty in temper. He de¬ 
parted with the shoe to the city, ple'dged it at the nearest tavern, 
and had a supper and bed fit for a prince. Long before he woke the 
next morning the guardians of the church had missed the shoe. A 
cry of sacrilege was raised, the police were on the alert, pawn¬ 
brokers and tavern-keepers were duly interrogated, and the delin¬ 
quent was soon found. He was dVagged from his pleasant dreams 
beforfe^he tribunal of the magistrate, charged with the theft, con¬ 
victed,\nd on the point of being sentenced to immediate execution. 
He requested that one favour should be granted him, permission to 
sing another song to St. Cecilia, whose exquisite taste in music had 
given him greater delight than her dangerous present. There were, 
probably, no vagrant laws in Switzerland at the time, for rags and 
poverty did not afford sufficient evidence for hanging a man with¬ 
out benefit of clergy ; minstrel was taken to tlie church, accom- 
jianied by a “ Constable’s Sliscellany " more numerous and varied 
than the scries of volumes which bear that name. He sung once 
more to her holiness, and she, wdth becoming generosity, stooped 
down before the w'ondering crowd, and presented him with the other 
silver shoe, in the sight of the entire multitude. Of course he was 
honourably acquitted, borne in triumph through the town, and en¬ 
riched by a subscription, which placed hi.m above want for the rest 
of his life. 

The generosity of the saints formed an excellent excuse for the 
stinginess of the .sinners; so soon as the legend got abroad, unfor¬ 
tunate bards were referred to .St. Cecilia for relief of their wants ; 
but as she found that her silver shoes had been replaced with un¬ 
tanned leather, as a gentle hint from her votaries that she must not 
indulge in boolkss generosity, the saint never repealed her boon, and 
the patronage of Swiss poetry was at an end. 

This legend belongs to the age of the Swabian war, when the 
bards, though remunerated, were respected; but the next age, b «.. 
held poets proscribed as a nui.'iance, when religious wars and religi- 
OU.S fanaticism rendered fllie insanity of dulness triumphant in every 
valley of the Alps, Sermons and libels, generally not easy to be 
distinguished from each other, could alone obtain a hearing ; the 
martial songs of the ancient days were set aside for discussions on 
sublapsarianism, .'iupralapsarianism, and all the varieties of ism with 
which it has plea-sed controversicalists to trouble the world, and thus 
the .Swiss ballads, unlike those of most other European people, have 
.‘ailed to become the basis of a national literature. 
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A DARK PA(iE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME. 


CHAPTKB XVI, 

W 

A criminal’s last hours. 

'I' road softly—bow the lioad— 

In reverent silcnco how ; 

No passinff hell doth toll, 

Vet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

CAnoLixE Bowles, 

The tone in wliicli tlie oxtraorflinary declarutiou (which was related 
in our last chapter) was made by Teresa Gray, — tbc flashing of the 
eye which accompanied it,—the glow «»f fcvLiish excitement which lit 
up the hard, fierce features of the s[)oaker; the lofty and almost ex¬ 
ulting attitude in which this desperate woman awaited my answer, 
took from me for a moment the power of reply. Recovering myself, I 
added, quickly, 

“ This is not fitting language for one so soon to ,ippoar in tlie pre¬ 
sence of her Alakcr: I must check it at once, and firmly. Your con¬ 
fession, repulsive as were many of its parts, I would not interrupt, 
hecause it irax your deliberate record of your bypast life. That is fast 
closing on you; and now of the future alone must you sjieak, and 1 
warn you.” 

“ Useless! ” cried she, with an impatient gesture, “ utterly and 
wholly useless!” 

“ I)o I, then, understand you to reject all belief in a future state? 
Do you liold that there are no rewards—no puiiisbnients?” 

“ Oh no 1 IIk punislies—punishes severely—punishes bitterly. I 
have felt the misery of Ills frown. Nothing has prospered—nothing 
has thriven with me since that deed of blood. Wherever I sought to 
hide my guilty head disaster met me. Rut for the ban of the Su- 
PREMK, I should not ho hero, and thus ! Yes, He punishes, hut— not 
for ever ! ” 

It was in vain that I addressed myself to the task of bringing safer 
and sounder views to bear ujum her mind. Her attitude was that of 

('iition; but her thoughts w'ore far, far away from tliose prison- 
W'alls. At length, rousing herself from a long reverie, she said, frankly 
and emphatically, 

“ The topic is ir]( 80 ine to me; I have incurred the hazard, and I 
must abide the penalty ! ” 

The last morning of her earthly existence arrived. She had slept, I 
was told, much and calmly during the night; and, when roused at six 
by the watchers, expressed herself ‘'greatly refreshed by eight hours 
of uuh|;oken rest,” and then rose and dressed herself with remarkable 
alacrity. At seven I saw her again ; she looked frightfully pale, ai)d 
her features had the fixedness and rigidity of nAirhle ; hut neither tear 
nor sigh escaped her. Her nerve was fully equal to her hour of ex- 
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tremity. She replied promptly to a question I put to her, and then 
made it her last request that I would abstain from touching ujaui any 
religious topic! 

Jlcainvhile the hum of the dense multitude gathered around the 
building was distinctly audible even in the prison ; and the depressing 
effect of that low, booming, deepening murmur, heard at such an hour, 
and under such circumstances, none can estimate save those who have 
listened to it. At ei^t the melancholy procession began to move.' As 
the criminal Wi^s on Uie point of joining it, the under-sheriff, by the 
express wish, it was understood, of the judge, stepped forward and 
asked her whether she acknowledged the justice of her sentence ? 

" I assert now,” was her reply, firmly and distinctly given, “ as I 
have done from the first, that neither directly nor indirectly had I any 
knowledge or share in hlr. Ampthill’s death. If he died by poison, 
it was neither mixed nor ])resented by me.” 

The querist seemed disconcerted by her reply, and was apparently 
about to remodel his question, when the prisoner abruptly turned from 
him w’ith “ Enough of this! Genttemeu, 1 am ready. I would fain 
shorten this bitter hour.” 

Another minute, and we stood upon the drop. 

hline has been a chequered life; many have been the painful scenes 
I have had to witness, and many my distressing recollections of the 
gloomy past; but never did I feel more sensibly the painfulness of my 
unen'dable appointment than when I stood beside that wretched, but 
most determined, woman. The bearing of the prisoner, the crime 
for w'hich she was condemned, the doubt which hung over her case, 
the sullen, deep, and swelling roar of the mob,—a roar in uhich no 
word could be accurately caught, and no voice was distinctly audible, 
but which, if I understood at all its strange and peculiar monotone, 
betokened hostility and impatience,—each and all of these attendant 
circumstances aggravated the horror of the scene. 

It was as I expected. The moment she made her appearance a yell 
of exultation burst from the heaving, restless, excited multitude below. 
It was no partial expression of feeling,—it was not the splenetic ebul¬ 
lition of a few coarse-minded and merc4ess iiulividuals,—it was loud, 
vehement, and general. Had her ])ersonal aj)pearance bec'n ])repos- 
sessing,—had she been youthful or handsome,—had she looked gentle 
and resigned, I am persuaded, ?o capricious is the feeling of a mob, 
that her reception would have been less ferocious and appalling; but 
the spectators thought that in her marked and repulsive visage they 
recognised the features of a ruthless murderess, and vented that opi¬ 
nion in the manner most consonant to their convictions. 

She felt this. “ And they too condemn me! ” was her remark,— 
“ thirst for my blood—are eager to witness my dying struggles* it 
so! Be quick, sir,” said she, addressing the hangman ; “ these worthy 
people are impatient, and I love not their compar^y.” 

The fatal noose was placed around her neck'—a handkerchief was 
put into her hand. The under-sheriff and his party retired; but still 
I hovered near her. The pale lips moved, I hope—I will ever hope— 
in prayer. The words " mercy—pardon,” faintly reached me. Was 
that proud spirit at length bending before its Maker? Did^it pass 
qway in accents of prayer and supplication ? I trust so. I watched 
her every movement With intense and painful earnestness, but not 
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long. A few seconds, and she gave the fatal signal, and passed, amid 
the execrations of her fellows, into the dread ])resence of her Maker! 

Vivid and extraordinary is the feeling,—and a kindred confession 
will, I think, be made by all chaplains,—which arises in the breast of 
a s])iritual director towards a condemned criminal. It is not, indeed, 
that in the peril of the man’s position you forget the nature of his 
crime, or lose, in your sorrow for the individual, your abhorrence of his* 
practices; but in bis haJiardous condition you find a soiree of intense 
and abiding interest, which would have arisen under no other circum- 
staiices. He is an object on which your thoughts perpetually dwell; 
again and again does the question recur whether “all has been done 
that could be done by you, to*inform him, console him, prepare him ?” 
And if his state of mind be unsatisfactory, if he evince no symptoms 
ol repentance, and betray no emotions of shame and regret, this feeling 
deepens into an excess of the most irritable and ungovernable anxiety. 
Jleset bv it, weeks elapsed before I could banish from my memory the 
closing scene of Teresa Gray, and tTie state of mind in which she met it. 
Ihe mooted question pursued me, Was her dying declaration true, 
—and she hersedf, as she averred, wholly ini.ocent ?—or did she pass 
into eternity with a lie upon her lips, and was she Am])lbill’s cool and 
malignant murderess ? The evidence was wholly circuinstantial; but 
was it not possible for judge and jury to be alike misled ? If so, who 
is the guilty party, and what the temptation to so foul a crime ? 

Those emotions of irritation and uncertainty were not permitted to 
subside by the strange rumours which, from time to time, reached me. 

I learned that, within a month after Teresa’s exicution, AnifjthiH’s 
widow married a labourer on the farm, a man of dniiiken habits and 
depraved character. Further inquiries led me to believe the report 
well-founded that she bad been this fellow’s mistress during her hus¬ 
band’s lifetime. He treated her—the result would have been extra¬ 
ordinary bad it been otherwise—with great contempt and cruelty; 
aud, oil her remonstrating with him for bis extravagance and excess, 
was more than once heard to reply, “ Keep a civil tongue in your head, 
mistress, or some day I may be tempted to tell a tale that will bang 
you.” Whether this remark bad any reference to her former husband’s 
late her oivn conscience could best determiiie; but, be its bearing what 
it might, it invariably silenced her. 

I was musing one inorning on these, aud similar ivell-antlieiiticated 
statements, and bad half ]H‘rsuaded myself that they cleared up much 
that was mysterious iu Teresa Gray’s defence, when a middle-aged 
cousin paid me a passing visit, cn route for the Midland Circuit. 1 told 
4 ^im my misgivings as to the issue of the late trial, adding, “ the real 
version uiill yet be given to us : murder will out.” 

“A popular, but fallacious saying,” was his rejdy. Many a murder 
has been committed q|’ which the perpetrators have escaped detection; 
witness my poor uncle Meddlycott. What a strange fate was his, and 
still enveloped in mystery ! ” 

“ Tell it me, by all means," I cried, “ if it were only to change the 
current of ray thoughts, and divert me from my late painful duties.” 

His rejoinder was brief. 

“ Its details are gloomy, but most of them extraordinary; and rc» 
member, all of them are tuuk. Thus they run?— ” 
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CHAPTEIl XVII. 

THE FOREIGN AMBASSADRESS. 

In the town of Ilfracombe, one of the sweetest and most picturesque 
of the many lovely watering-places which line the Devon coast, there 
Jived, some twenty years ago, a Mr. Meddlycott, “a general practi¬ 
tioner.” , 

His reputatmn with the ladies stood high. He had had the honour 
of bringing into the world half the squirearchy of his district, and was 
considered by all the caudle-loving gossips for fifty miles round as a 
**vcri/ famous man." Years and infirmities had stolen upon him, and 
he was meditating a retreat from the mdVe active duties of his calling, 
when, one Cliristmas eve, he received a letter, bearing the London 
post-mark, requesting him to be “ without fail in or near Ilfracombe 
the ensuing day, when a lady from a considerable distance would reach 
it, for the express purpose of consulting him.” 

Never did a letter assail more successfully the foibles of the party 
to vv'hom it was addressed. 

“ IMy fame, then, has reached the metropolis ! ”—so ran the gentle 
whisper of gratified vanity.—“ A lady from a considerable distance,— 
London, without doubt,—desires to consult me. A person, umjues- 
tionably, of consideration, from the handsome inclosure which the let¬ 
ter contains. Ah ! sooner or later merit is appreciated even in this 
world ! ” 

And with this soothing apopthegm Mr. IMeddlycott smoothed down 
his waistcoat, and sallied forth on his usual rounds with a countenance 
beaming with self-complacency. 

Christmas day arrived, dark, dreary, and tempestuous,—mid-day, 
without one glimpse of sun, had passed,—and twilight had given jilace 
to a night of pitchy darkness, without bringing any tidings of the ex¬ 
pected arrival. The heading of the letter, “ sLricily eonfideniialf had 
excluded Mrs. Meddlycott from all knowledge of its contents j and 
the doctor, having fumed and fidgeted for a cou])le of hours in a way 
that irritated his helpmate's curiosity almost beyond endurance, was 
about to retire to rest, when a ring at the bell was heard, and a note 
handed in. Its contents ran thus:— 

“ Mrs. Mackenzie is arrived, and wishes to see Mr. Meddlycott wi- 
mediately. 

•‘12, Ocean Place.” 

A few minutes sufficed to bring the doctor to one of the quietest, 
most secluded, and yet comfortable lodging-houses, near the bay ; i'-. 
reaching which, he was ushered into a small drawing-room, where, 
veiled and in travelling costume, sat a lady. She was evidently a fo¬ 
reigner; spoke English imperfectly, and with difficulty. Her age 
appeared about forty, and her look, and manner, and bearing all indi¬ 
cated the woman of refinement and high-breeding. 

There was a pause, of evident and painful emb-arrassment, when Mr. 
Meddlycott entered, during which the stranger scanned him as if she 
would read his inmost soul. There was something in the expression of 
her eye so merciless, stern, and defying, that Mr. IMeddlycott shrank 
involuntarily from its scrutiny. 

“ I am about to intrust to you, sir, the life of one who is very dear 
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to me. Her situation will speedily demand the exercise of your well- 
known professional skill; and I throw myself confidently on your sense 
of honour. Before I introduce you to my charge, promise me solemnly 
and sacredly, as in the presence of God, that tlie circumstances under 
which you meet, and the professional services you may have to render 
her, shall never be divulged to human bejing.” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“ Such a pledge is most unusual,” he remarked, “ and—” 

“I am aware of it,” said the lady, earnestly ; “hnt/under present 
circumstances, it is indispensable. Your discretion snail be duly re¬ 
compensed. Unless that pledge be given, here our intdlview must 
terminate." 

“ What object is my silenc? to serve ?” 

“ That of concealing the shame of a distinguished family," observed 
the lady, bitterly. “ You are yourself a father, and the honour of a 
daughter is inconceivably dear to you. Need I say more 

Mr. Aleddlycott’s feelings were touched; his vision became sud¬ 
denly indistinct; but it was not the keenness of the evening air which 
had filled his eyes with water. The lady observed .'iid pursued her 
advantage; and, before the interview closed, the required promise was 
again exacted and acceded to. 

On the third day after the stranger’s arrival, a hasty summons from 
Ocean Place again brought IMr. Meddlycott's activity into play, and 
added fresh fuel to the curiosity of his jiortly lady. On this occa¬ 
sion he was introduced to a fair, gentle, dove-eyed girl, whose years 
appeared barely to exceed sixteen, and whom he did not quit till, 
after many hours' peril, he left her tlie mother of a very noble boy. 
Early the following morning, when Mr. ]\Ieddlycott was on the 
point of starting to visit his youthful patient, lie was greeted with the 
astounding intelligence that the whole party had quitted Ilfracombe at 
daybreak! The house, hired for a month, had been paid for the pre¬ 
ceding evening; no account was left outstanding; every article for 
bonse-consumption bad been paid for on delivery. They seemed to 
have vanished without leaving any clue to their name or history ; for 
their only attendant had been an elderly female, a German, unable to 
speak a single word of English. 

A sealed packet was left in charge of the owner of the house, ad- 
dressed to ]\Ir. Mcddlycott, by whom it was eagerly opened. It con¬ 
tained a bank-note for fifty j)ounds, and the following brief memoran¬ 
dum :— 

“ Your .skill and attention will never he forgotten; the inclosed tes- 
'*t!fies hut inadequately iny sense of both. A similar sum will reach 
you yearly, so long as you are faithful to the trust reposed in you. Be 
silent and prosper. Be inquisitive and— 

M." 

Mrs. Meddlycott’s amazement at learning that the foreigners had 
quitted Ilfracombe was \inbonnded and genuine. For a full hour she 
sat lost in conjecture. “ Who coi//rI they be? Which was the inva¬ 
lid ? Were they sisters ? or mother and daughter ? or aunt and niece ? 
What had brought them to Ilfracombe? Wliat had driven them from 
it? Was her hush.uid in the secret? How many, and whom, did that 
secret involve?’ 
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She thought and thought till she was in a perfect fever of curiosity. 
Twenty times a-day did her dear gossips ask her for an explanation of 
that mysterious arrival and departure, and us many times had she the 
painful inortilication of confessing that she was as much in the dark as 
themselves ! In vain did she betake herself to that high settee in that 
portentous bow-window which commanded the main street of Ilfra¬ 
combe,—-that conspicuous and dreaded observatory, in which so large a 
portion of her life was passed,—in which so many reputations had been 
murdered, so l^jany " facts ” promulgated which never had had the 
slightest foundation,—so many marriages announced as “certain," 
which had ‘never been contemplated,—so many conversations repeated 
which had never taken place. Oh ! if those walls could have spoken, 
what a budget of scandal would they not'have disclosed! 

Nor was Air. A'leddlycott less uneasy on his part. A very painful 
suspicion had taken possession of his mind. The departure of the 
foreigners from Ilfracombe had been described to him by an eye-wit¬ 
ness clearly and distinctly enough. They had quitted it, as they had 
reached it, in a dark green travelling-carriage, without crest or armo¬ 
rial bearing of any description. The younger lady seemed a great 
invalid, and was carefully muffled up. She was carried, rather than 
assisted, into the vehicle, the blinds of which were instantly drawn 
down. The elder lady gave the necessary directions relative to the 
arrangement of the luggage and their intended route ; while the whole 
attejitiou of the German waiting-woman seemed devoted to the com¬ 
fort of her youthful mistress. 

B/U where ivas the child.'' 

No description of their departure made any mention of this append¬ 
age ; nor did Air. Aleddlycott, bearing his promise of secresy in painful 
remembrance, dare to put a direet and open question on the point. 
The more he reflected on the occurrences of the last eight-and-forty 
hours, the more uneasy did he become. The gleani of that cold, hard, 
remorseless eye, when the crisis of the mother's agony came on, the 
beseeching look of the younger female, the scowl with which that look 
was answered by the elder,—the muttered imprecation with which she 
received the helpless infant from the doctor’s hands,—the grasp with 
which she clutched it, as if she could have wrung its little neck, and 
exulted in the deed,—all these minute circumstances recurred to the 
medical man’s mind, and rendered bis repose unusually restless and 
broken. “I wish I had never seen the parties ! ” was his hearty, but 
involuntary, ejaculation, as he turned himself for the twentieth time on 
his uneasy pillow. 

“ You have been doing something which you ought not,” instantly 
replied his wary helpmate, who had been watching him with the mos^. 
intent observation. “ A guilty conscience needs no accusw. Don’t 
tell me to the contrary,” she continued, perceiving that Air. Aleddly¬ 
cott meditated an interruption; “ I'm not to be deceived. Don't 
suppose that I wish to know. Thank God, I 'in not inquisitive. That 
weakness does not run in wy family ! ” 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh! ” said Air. Aleddlycott, involuntarily. 

“ Keep your dreadful secrets to yourself, if such a course you deem 
decent or justifiable towards such a woman as myself. Some day. Air. 
Meddlycott,—some distant day you will know my value.” 

“ A very distant day! ” said the doctor,—-but, as he was a man of 
peace, soUo voce. 
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Early the following morning the attack was renewed. 

Henry, dear, do tell me who were those people in Ocean Place 

Henry, dear, was in a moment in the arms of Morpheus ! 

“ What an inveterate sleeper! ” cried the inquisitive lady; '' but I 
will unravel this mystery, if his nap lasts short of doomsday !" 

“ Henry, dear,” was resolved she should not, and took his measures 
accordingly. • 

''Mrs. Mcddlycott,” said ho, when the breakfast hadbeOn removed, 

“ you once wished to possess that China dinner-servi(j|e at Eardley's ; 
do yon covet it still ?” 

“ Do I ?” she returned, bitterly ; “ can I help it ^ Such a bargain 
—so perfect—the very thing I want! And such splendid dinner-sets 
as Mrs. Amy Chichester, aiufthe Hoggs of Appledore, and Mrs. Ben- 
craft of Barnstaple duly parade before me at their yearly dinners; 
while the vile old delph I am obliged to use almost breaks my heart 
when I set my eyes on it! Want a dinner-set! What woman in 
Ilfracombe wants one more ? An^ such a bargain ! ” 

“ It is yours.” 

“Mine! Now, Mr. Meddlycott, you are t'-ifling with my feelings, 
arid it is most ungenerous and unjust!" 

“ It is yours, I repeat,—on one condition.” 

“ Name it!" said she, eagerly; and her eyes sparkled Avith expect¬ 
ation. 

“ That you neveh allude to those foreigners, in my presence or on( 
of it, again.” 

There was a pause. l\Irs. Afeddlycott felt this was a very trying 
moment. Her inquisitive spirit, which no difliculties could subdue, 
her love of mystery,—the keenness with which she hunted down a se¬ 
cret,— the pledges which she had given to her sister gossips that she 
“ would NEVER REST till slic had probed the very bottom of that Ocean 
Place affairall these rose in distinct array before her. But then— 
the splendid and long-covetcd dinner-service, — the go-by which she 
could, in consequence, give to l\Irs. Amy Chichester, and Mrs. John 
Bremridge, and others of her contemporaries, who had dared to contest 
the pas of Ion with her; the triumph with which she should submit it 
to their inspection ; the envy which would almost clmke them as they 
ate off it; these feelings were balm to her anxious spirit. 

“ I promise,” said she faintly; “ and you know when I promise I 
perform." 

“Admitted —admitted,” cried the doctor; and on the following 
morning the dinner-service was in Mrs. Meddlycott's possession. 

Years rolled on; and punctually did the promised sum arrive. Nor 
*-*vas this all. When the doctor’s eldest daughter was married, a bank- 
bill for twenty pounds, in an envelope bearing the Paris post-mark, 
made its appearance, on which was a pencilled memorandum, “To¬ 
wards the bride’s trousseau.” When his second son Avas on the eve of 
sailing for India, a similar sum was forwarded under a similar post¬ 
mark, directed in the same small, neat, feminine hand, “ Towards the 
young man’s outfit.” It was clear that there was a sleepless vigilance 
exercised in some unknoAvn quarter over Mr. Meddlycott’s domestic? ar¬ 
rangements ; which, though productive of specific advantage, caused at 
times a feeling of vague, but most disagreeable apprehension to ovef- 
cloud that worthy gentleman’s mind. 

Other changes were at hand. Soon after the cadet’s departure for 
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Bengal, the angel of death called for Mrs. Meddljcott. She belonged 
to the Independent ” congregation : and the deacons of that body 
duly attended her. They remarked one evening, as she was drawing 
near her end, that her's had been a highly-favoured career, that her 
husband had been kind and amiable, and her children dutiful and pros¬ 
perous, and that her own health up to that very illness had been per¬ 
fectly uninterrupted. 

“ All have their trials,” was her brief comment. 

“True,* butlyou-” 

“I have had mine! That mystery in Ocean Place I could never 
penetrate, though I tried for years at it! But now all is as one !" 
Her favourite expression when thoroughlj' foiled. 

“ But that matter is really beneath consideration — quite a trifle — 
utterly unimportant.” 

“ You think so?” said she, quickly; “I don’t; and never did. It 
is carefully cloaked, I grant you: some day or other, however, an aw¬ 
ful mystery will be unravelled there 1” 

“ But you die happy ?” 

“ I should have died happier could I have divined what those fo¬ 
reigners came to Ilfracombe about! And then, they left it at such an 
extraordinarily early hour ! How it has puzzled me !” 

These were her last words: and, as IMr. Quaint, the Independent 
minister, observed, “ iheif tvere not edifying,” , 

The resignation with which JMr. Meddlycott met his loss was quite 
exemplary. He was never heard to utter a single murmur ! “ It was 

his duty,” he said, “to acquiesce readily and cheerfulU. There never 
was such a woman.” That all Ilfracombe admitted! But when he 
finished off by saying that he “ could never hope to replace her,” there 
^vere some ladies of a certain age who thought that quite a “ non se- 
(jHitHr.“ 

To dissipate his grief, he determined, for the first time in his life, to 
visit London. It was May: town was full: and, as he was looking 
about on the, to him, unusual bustle, he ran against a respectabl}- 
dressed woman, to whom he began forthwith to apologise. The female 
started when she heard the sound of his voice ; and, when he had 
finished his sentence, looked up in his face with an expression of down¬ 
right terror, which to him was inexplicable. He commenced his ex¬ 
cuses de novo: the ])arty uttered no word of reply : but, with a coun¬ 
tenance of ashy paleness and a quivering lip, turned abruptly from 
him, and was soon lost in the crowd. The demeanour of the woman 
annoyed him ; and the more, as he fancied that her features were 
not strange to him: but where, or under what circumstances they 
had previously met, he was unable to recal. * 

“ My bluff North Devon face frightened the lady,” said hd'as he de¬ 
tailed the rencontre to a friend. “ My j)retensions to good looks were 
always questionable; but that my visage in my old age actually alarms 
a woman does indeed afflict me 1’ 

“London women are not famed for timidity,” said his companion 
drily. And this rejoinder dismissed the subject. 

'Two days afterwards Queen Adelaide held a drawing-room. Anxious 
to obtain a glimpse of that matchless beauty so peculiarily the charac¬ 
teristic of the British female aristocracy, Mr. Meddlycott bribed high 
for the possession of a window within the palace, which commanded an 
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uninterrupted view of the company as they alighted from their car¬ 
riages, and succeeded. 

Tliose who had the privilege of the entree came first: and foremost 
amongst these was one whose features riveted his attention. She was 
young, and very beautiful; the small and exquisitely-moulded fea¬ 
tures ; the swan-like neck and marble brow ; the soft and pleading 
expression of eye that, once seen, could not easily be forgotten, recal-, 
led her at once to his recollection as his foreign and mysterious patient 
at Ilfracombe. The years that had intervened since th^y met had only 
added fullness to her form, and dignity to her carriage; the same mild, 
calm, gentle, bewitching look of innocence was visible, and hallowed 
the shrine in which it dwelt. 

Who is that lady ?" said he to a bystander. 

I don't recollect the name at this moment; but she is a foreign 
ambassadress; and that stern, dark, harsli-looking man, by her side, is 
her husband. Lovely as she looks, she is said to be an unhappy 
wife." ^ 

“ Oh ! the old story, I presume—a faithless husband ? ‘ He loved, 

and he rode away !’ Eh ?" 

“ No; she is childless ; and, on the count s death without issue, his 
name becoine.s extinct." 

“ Childless !’’ repeated Mr. JVIeddlycutt, and fell into a reverie, 
which was anything but agreeable. The next morning he returned to 
Ilfracombe. 

He found that during his absence his place had been so sncce.ssfully 
supplied by his son, and that matters altogether wore so sati.sfactoiy an 
appearance, that he resolved to carry into effect bis long-cherished pro¬ 
ject of retiring altogether from his profession, and becoming a gentle¬ 
man at large. 

The house in Ocean Place, which the foreigners had so temporarily 
occupied, was vacant, and to be sold. He liked the situation, and its 
easy distance from the bay; gave a fancy ])rice, and became the ])ro- 
priecor. Poor man! He little foiesaw at that moment the results by 
which that acquisition was to be accomjianied. The house was nicely 
fitted up; and, with the exception of re-papering a room intended for 
his own study, no outlay seemed necessary. But when did the owner 
of a property recently acquired settle quietly down into the conviction 
that no alteration was requisite ? 

Mr. Meddlycott's anxiety to detect imperfections, ami remedy de¬ 
formities, had been but imperfectly gratified, w'hen late one evening it 
struck him that the hearthstone of the kitchen fire-jilace did not lie 
altogether square and even, and he resolved that then and there—all 
“-•the servants being in bed — he would himself raise the block, and as¬ 
certain the intervening obstacle. He accompli.shed his ta.sk with infi¬ 
nite difficulty; and, as a reward, discovered the skeleton of a male 
infant / 

Here was a prize for honest industry! This was curiosity obtaining 
its own reward ! So much for an anxious and inquiring spirit! “ The 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties !" 

Mr. Meddlycott was sleepless that night, and the next. 

“ Cur^^e the child !" said he, audibly, when he rose fagged and jaded 
the second morning ; it came into the world, I believe, for no othe* 
purpu.se than to perplex me! And yet,” said hfi, when the calm, still 
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voice of reason obtained audience, “ after all, it is but a case of suspi¬ 
cion. It docs not necessarily follow that these are the remains of that 
infant which 1 brought into the world, but could never afterwards 
trace. They may be those of the child of some other woman. Fifty 
different parties have inhabited the house since that eventful evening. 
Again, why may not this child have died a natural death, and been 
secreted here, from the pressure of poverty, and from no improper or 
murderous motive ? One point, however, is most satisfactory, and that 
is, that the lat^ Mrs. IMeddlycott is gone to her rest. Had this disco¬ 
very taken place during the lifetime of that exemplary woman, and 
come in any shape under her cognizance, all Ilfracombe, nay, all 
Devon, would have rung with her righteous indignation. Such were 
her rigid notions of propriety ; the necessity .she felt of making an ex¬ 
ample of all unfortunate females ; such her impression that the law of 
the land should be duly obeyed, and all sin and wickedness made to fly 
before it, that I do verily believe she would have hung me up before 
my own door as an accessary after the fact. Well! there is balm in 
every bottle, if we but shake it. I said when Mrs. M. died, ^ there 
was much to be thankful for ’ I retain the same opinion.” 

But this was not the invariable current of his reflections upon the 
subject. There were moments when the most painful .surmises agi¬ 
tated his mind. “ Am I justified in maintaining my studied reserve on 
the subject ? These monies which have from time to time reached me, 
are they the price of blood } My promi.se of sccresy was undoubtedly 
given; am I, at no period, and under no circumstance.s, justified in re¬ 
calling it? This last discovery — is it proper, professional, or credit¬ 
able, to observe unbroken silence respecting it ?” 

These were reflections which ever and anon occurred to and ha¬ 
rassed him. His friends observed a marked diflerence in bis spirits 
and demeanour. He grew nervous, restless, irritable; and at times 
would wake up out of apparently a most painful reverie U'ith the unin¬ 
telligible ejaculation, “ That most abominable child!” To change the 
scene, divert his thoughts, amuse and interest hiio,—for the mind, hi.s 
friends imagined, was overtasked, as well as the bodily frame weaken¬ 
ed,—^his son-in-law proposed that he should pay them a visit at J^^ris, 
where he and his wife were tlien residing. The invitation was accept¬ 
ed at once. 

Paris is Pleasure’s head-quarters. It is thp Canaan of the idler. 
Within its boundary the wing.s of time seem doubly feathered. It is 
there, if anywhere, possible for the heartsick to e.scape from himself. 
Upon no nation in the world does the pursuit of pleasure sit so grace¬ 
fully us the French. Their versatility of character ; the rapidity with 
which they pass from one emotion to another; the ease with which 
they adapt themselves to circumstances; their turn for badirage; and 
the importance with which they invest trifles, render a temporary so¬ 
journ in their capital a very joyous affair. All hail to thee, gay city of 
Paris, with thy filthy trotloirs and well-dressed women ! 

Mr. Meddlycott seemed to enter right heartily into the abandonne- 
of the hour. His spirits rallied, and his appetite improved. But 
still Mr. Essington’s surprise was great when one evening, as they were 
promenading the Boulevards, he observed his w'orthy father-injlaw look 
jrery fixedly—and had he been a younger man, very impudently, — on 
the features of a stoutf, short, square, stolid-faced woman, who slo\vly 
passed them. Then, as if not satisfied with that prolonged survey of 
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her person, he quitted, abruptly enough, his son's arm, and gave chase. 
The female looked back ; and when she saw him mending his pace, 
appeared alarmed, and quickened hers. From a walk it became a run, 
and both speedily were out of sight. 

“ Whew!” cried the son-in-law, giving a long whistle, —“ a nice 
amusement for an old gentleman of sixty-four! 'Phe very last species 
of escapade of which I should have accused my honoured relative.^ 
What a mercurial old gentleman he must be! Ha! ha! ha! It is 
well the late Mrs. Meddlycott is at rest. Though, wljether she will 
remain quiet under these circumstances is to me questionable.” 

In about twenty minutes the old gentleman regained his son-in-law, 
very much winded. 

“ I have lost her!” cried he* in a tone of vexation. 

Not for want of giving chase,” said the other, drily. 

“ She *s an old acquaintance of mine,” began the doctor. 

“ So I conjectured,” was the reply of his dutiful son. 

“ Tut! you cannot imagine—” 

“1 imagine nothing,” returned^ Essington, bursting into a roar; 
“ what I actually witnessed was quite suificient, — an elderly gentle¬ 
man in full chase of a very ordinary-looking lady. The construction I 
am to gather from so extraordinary a phenomenon you can best deter¬ 
mine.” 

“ That woman is in possession of a fact which 1 am most anxious to 
ascertain. My own future peace is involved in it. I have encounter¬ 
ed her before, in the public streets of London, where she avoided me. 
She has done so still more markedly to-day.” 

“ Yes,” said Essington maliciously ; " of her avoiding you there can 
be but little doubt ; nor of your determinately seeking her.” 

“ I have only a single question to put to her,” said the doctor, 
musingly ; “ that answered, I will never molest her again.” 

“ A single question,” said the young man jestingly. “ Come, yow 
are a more modest man than I thought.” 

" I cannot explain myself further, rally me as you will.” 

“ For that lay your account, governor, most assuredly, during the 
remainder of your stay in Paris. But, come, dinner waits! We are 
an hour beyond time. The claret will be hot, and the soup cold.” 

The tide of engagements set in so strongly for several succeeding 
days after this occurrence, that no opportunity was given to either 
party for again adverting to the subject. One morning, liowever, after 
breakfast, the doctor was jocularly asked by his son-in-law if he would 
join him in a walk to a distant part of Paris. “ Who knows,” added he, 

but that we may again catch a glimpse of your incog/iUa ?” 

“ She shall not escape me a second time," said the old gentleman 
sturdily. *"1 will call in the assistance of the gensd'armerie.” 

“ The gensd'armerie ! If it were not too absurd, I should say we 
were under surveillance already.” 

“ Pshaw! who would think it worth while to watch my move¬ 
ments ?” said Mr. Meddlycott. 

“ I know not,” returned his son, with more gravity of manner than 
the occasion seemed to warrant; “ but the imi)re8sion is strong on my 
mind thqt our movements are dogged. 1 have lived sufficiently long in 
Paris to be conversant with some of the tricks of the police; and I 
cannot resist the suspicion that one in disguise is daily on our trail .' 

“ Be it so. He will find it difficult to connect me with any treason- 
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able attempt, I fancy. I am not going to become one of the movement 
party at my time of life. I have too great a desire to carry my head 
on my shoulders, and to die quietly in my bed." 

“ But, the bare idea of being subjected to such espionage is 
painful." 

“ Xot to one who is conscious of having given no just grounds for 
it," returned the doctor stoutly. And yet he closed his remark some¬ 
what singularly with a sigh. 

Evening came on, and found Mr. Meddlycott at the opera. At the 
end of the first act a noise in an adjoining box attracted his attention; 
surrounded by a brilliant party, and accompanied by the elder fo¬ 
reigner, whose marked features he so well remembered, there sat the 
foreign ambassadress! He looked at hcr'for a few moments calmly and 
attentively, to satisfy hiniself of her identity ; and then turned for in¬ 
formation to a garrulous French deputy near him. 

“That! oh yes! every information is at monsieur's service,” — the 
customary French bow closed the sentence. “ That is the Countess 
-■ - - . Her husband was ambassador from the —— Court to that of 
St. James’s. A pretty, but unhappy-looking woman." 

“ And the elderly female on her left ?” 

“ Speak low when you speak of her. She is the very genius of in¬ 
trigue. That woman is connected remotely with more than one crown¬ 
ed head in Europe. She has the blood of Catherine de IMedicis in her 
veins; and the venom of that accursed monster in her heart!” 

“ Iler name 

“ The Duchess of-. But, the less you know of her the better. 

She is aunt to the countess, w ho is her heir ; is a woman of immense 
wealth I but, how acquired, eh? how acquired ? The guillotine alone 
can tell that! But, see ! she is looking this way. If it were not fancy, 
1 .should say that her gaze is fixed on you. Was there ever seen on 
earth .so savage, so diabolical an expression in a woman’s eye? and 
that jewelled hand. Faugh ! there is blood upon it!” 

“ The-there is!’’ said the doctor involuntarily, and felt very 

queer. 

“ Humph ! you know best whether you have ever crossed her path. 
Her restle.ss eye is again turned this wiy, and that with so peculiar a 
lustre, that, excuse me, nion ami, ’"f I do not greatly care about con¬ 
tinuing your neighbour. We shall meet again. Au rcroir !" 

At this moment Essington joined him. 

“ I have found," .said the doctor to him, in a low, calm tone, “ a clue 
to the mystery which has so long hara.sscd me. This is neither time 
nor place for the disclosures I am about to make: but, as we walk 
homewards this evening, I am resolved to burst the seal of secresy 
hitherto imposed on me,—- to disburthen my conscience,— a«d make a 
clear breast of it.” 

The ballet terminated soon afterwards; and, as they slowly sought 
Mr. Meddlycott’s home, the latter divulged to his son-in-law all the 
circumstances connected with the foreigner’s visit to Ilfracombe. 
While the narrator was about midway in his tale, a passenger, shab¬ 
bily-dressed, lounged carelessly past them; and, in so doing, observed, 
as if addressing another individual—“ There is safely hi silence !" 
e “ Comical, isn't it,” said E.ssington, “ under present circumstances ?” 

“ Yes," returned the doctor moodily ; “ hut what 1 am saying is in 
the tragic, not comic, veinand he gravely resumed his confessions. 
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“ Pass, sir! — pray pass!” said the speaker, at another period of 
tale, when a party having the appearance of a military officer, 8eeme<P 
to hang on his steps, and apparently to listen to his conversation. ^ 

“ Mille pardons, messieurs," was the reply, with a bow, and a shrug, 
and a grimace, without which no Frenchman can, to his own apparent 
satisfaction, discharge any of the common courtesies of life. 

'^JSI^w, but for the fashionable air of that fellow,” said Meddlycott, 

“ I should have pronounced him one of those cursed eavesdroppers on^ 
is ever stumbling upon in Paris ; but, what is your opinion, Essington, 
of this history ^ 

“ Singular enough !" said the young man ; “ but I see not how you 
could have acted otherwise than you did. And now, you cannot adopt 
decisive measures, your infordlation is so very vague. Take my advice, 
doctor ; let it rest where it is.” 

” It cannot; and it shall not. But I will explain myself more fully 
to-morrow. Good night!” 

Ah 1 that morrow! how often to the most eager and self-confident 
does it never arrive ! The next rSorning the doctor failed to preseiit 
himself, as usual, at the breakfast-table. E-'ington, about eleven, 
went in search of him. He was out. His servant said, that while 
dressing two strangers had sent up their cards, and begged to see him ; 
that they had asked him to accompany them to some house in the Fau¬ 
bourg (which the servant could not remember), to inspect some very 
curious anatomical preparations; that their description seemed to in¬ 
terest Mr. IMeddiycolt greatly; and that, after breakfasting with him, 
they had all three left the house in company. 

The dinner-hour came, and passed away. Evening—midnight—day¬ 
break brought no tidings of the missing man. Poor Mrs. Essiiigton’s 
alarm about her father became extreme. In this feeling, to an extent 
greater than he chose to admit, Mr. Essington shared. Every search 
was made; every inquiry instituted ; messengers Avere sent in various 
directions, and a minute description of his person was given to the po¬ 
lice, and a handsome douceur promised them for promptness and dili¬ 
gence. This last offer Mr. Essington fancied — it might be but fancy 
—was received with the most frigid and inexplicable indifference. 

On the morning of the fourth day, l^Ir. Aleddlycott’s remains were 
recognised in the Morgue, where they had been placed on being rescu¬ 
ed from the Seine the preceding evening. 

But the circumstances of his death remain enveloped in mystery. 
No inquiries could ever trace, no investigation could ever identify the 
parties who had called upon him; nor could any clue ever be found to 
those “ anatomical preparations” which he had been so anxious to ex- 
amine. His watch, purse, and diamond breast-pin, Avere found unin¬ 
jured ; mr Avere any marks of violence discernible on bis person. 

Some affect, to believe that he had committed suicide,—a conclusion 
strangely at variance Avith his easy circumstances, regular habits, reli¬ 
gious opinions, and cheerful disposition. Others affirni that he perish¬ 
ed the victim of a violated promise; and that tranquilly, easily, and 
happily Avould his days have clo.sed had he not had the misfortune of 
encountering the Foreign Ambassadress. Wliicli conclusion is the 
right oiy?, the great dav can alone determine! 
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A NIGHT WITH AN IjRISH WHISKEY-DRINKEll. 

Scene.— Three-pair up, in a spacious and delightfully situated 
building, in the Westminster quarter, overlooking the parkj^vithin 
a stone’s throw, as to their respective directions, of the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Abbey, and Jeremy Bentham’s Roost. The 
snuggery, likq any of the niches in Fame’s high temple, although 
aerially perched, and it winds " some of'' our fat friends” to get at 
it, affords a consoling sensation when the desiderated point of eleva¬ 
tion is achieved, even more so than the proud point of comparison, 
for ambition does not screw you up to take a higher Jiight, Com¬ 
mingled odours of a classical description, and much more exhilarat¬ 
ing than the sacrificial exhalations of antiquity, salute you on your 
way along the corridor which leads to the Whiskey-Drinker's retreat, 
and the sounds of mirth and music which proceed from the door¬ 
way seem to say to you “ Come in, and make yourself comfortable.” 
The chief apartment is furnished with books, paintings, engravings, 
&c., of good and reputable impress. A few remarkable busts, and 
portraits of ancient and modern characters, stand on pedestals, or 
adorn the walls ; some of them vix-d-vis, and some in rather fantas¬ 
tical juxta position: amongst which your attention is particularly 
invited, and your admiration challenged, by those of Demosthenes 
and Dan O’Connell, John Sobieski, and Jack Joyce, the Connaught- 
man ; Cobden, Cobbett, Coriolanus, Commissioner Lynn, and Com¬ 
modore Napier; Mahomet Ali, and Muntz of Birmingham, (these 
are vix-a-vis, and are of that extraordinary species of wood-cutting 
which is effected by a red-hot poker on a deal-board): Pope Urban 
the Eighth, Pope Joan, Johanna Southcotte, Richelieu, Gonsalvi, the 
Gracchi, the Grisis, Francis the First, Fanny Ellsler, Peter the 
Great, Porus, Persiani, &c. &c. The room is provided with swab- 
cushioned couches, easy-chairs, one of Broadwood’s six-and-a-half 
squares, in an anti-namby-pamby business-like case, a violinccllo, 
and an Irish bagpipes, boxing-gloves, foils, single-sticks, a toledo, an 
Andrew Ferrara, a two-handed sword of the Orisons, a court-sword, 
an enormous Irish shillelagh, labelled “ murder one of less shame¬ 
ful dimensions, iic]x.eieAmanslnughler a Kentucky rifle, a pair 
of "marking irons,” with hair-triggers, and saw-handles; pipes of 
every pattern in profusion ; weeds of the best twist and correct per¬ 
fume, in liberal and careless variety ; an extensive round-table, 
borne up very appropriately by a pedestal representing Atlas, with 
his head, however, curiously twisted, as if in great pain and labour,' 
under his right arm-pit; and on the platform above, a whol<§ world of 
" spirits,” in their respective flasks, bottles, cruets, and decanters; 
beakers, glasses, goblets, ladles, spoons, sugar-smashers, &c.: in the 
midst of all an immense green bottle, of the size of the largest seen 
in apothecaries’ windows, around the neck of which vitreous Titan 
is twisted, in turnpike-ticket fashion, a card with the following in¬ 
scription, " Paddy's Eye-Water." 

Time. —Midnight. 

Drakatis Personas. — Our host, Ihe Irish Whiskey-Drinker; 
Buffalo, a Cantab, and founder of the celebrated club in Trinity 
College of that university called after his name; Dreamy, an amiable 
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apostle of the new school of philosophy, TnANScENDENTALisi!^ 
Wigshijy a common-law barrister. 

The Whiskey-Deinker. Well, Buffalo, I see your name 
amongst the M.A.’s at the recent Commencement. How did the af¬ 
fair go off? Prize-poems good; Senate-House crowded with pretty 
faces; walking of the fashionables on Clare Hall Pieces; Trinity 
Audit Ale; Trinity omelettes once more; milk punch, and all thi« 
sort of thing ? 

Buffalo. The prolusioncs acadcmicm were very goo^ of their kind; 
but the circumstances by which they were invested were rather la ! 
la! on this occasion, by no means so spirit-stirring as some years 
ago. Railroads and steam-davigation carry people afar, to other 
sights less poetical; and even the enthusiasm of the galleries has 
been discountenanced by the authorities. 

The Whiskey-Duinkeii. Talking of the enthusiasm of the gal¬ 
leries, wh.it a sad affair that was at Oxford the other day. 

Dreamy. And how sadly it ha^ ended for the unfortunate youths 
concerned in it. So many years’ rustication s'* si'mc of them have 
been sentenced to, is tantamount to expulsion for life. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. And the ruin of their prospects fol¬ 
lows as a matter of course. 

WiosBY. Very severe sentence, sir! but some Stilutary example 
was required, to put an end to such barbarities, sir. 

Buffalo. What barbarities—shouting in the galleries ? 

WiosBY. Shouting, sir! howling like wild-beasts, sirl I once 
was present at a scene of the kind at Oxford, and I was deaf for a 
whole week afterwards. Atrocious, sir; painfully atrocious, sir. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. You, too, then, were treated in the 
same manner as the American minister was the other day, on the oc¬ 
casion of taking a doctor’s degree. Greatness and glory are ever 
pursued by envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

WiGSBY. I never took a doctor’s degree, sir; but, as to the Ame¬ 
rican minister’s affair, the treatment he received, sir, was a disgrace 
to a civilized country, sir, and doubly disgraceful to the character of 
our universities, sir. 

The Whiskby-Drinker. "F/oavrijcifpa rtxvn, cot vieiq O^ovioio.” 
You'd gag their youthful effervescence, then? Poor boys! stop 
their mouths, indeed ! I am afraid you 'tl find that rather trouble¬ 
some, unless you put wisps in their mouths, as they do to the calves 
in Ireland. 

WiosBY. Rather send the calves to grass ! Rusticate them, sir. 

• Dreamy. Have you got children of your own ? 

WiGSBY. Upon my .soul, not that I am aware of, sir ! 

Buffalo. 

" Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame;” 

but, be that as it may, do not include Cambridge in the general cen¬ 
sure, for the most marked respect was evinced towards Mr. Everett 
the other day, in our Senate House, on the occasion of taking his 
honorary doctor's degree. Indeed I have heard from several Oxford 
men that an unpopular proctor, and not the American minister, wa« 
the object of the noisy demonstration. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. A very good way of preserving order. 
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my opinion, wonld be to consign the galleries to the ladies on all 
' grand public occasions. TJieir “bright eyes” would not alone 
“ rain influence,” but influence doconim. Besides, the arrangement 
would be much more comfortable for the “ dear cresitures,” than 
huddled and crushed, as 1 have seen them, among’st the old and 
young of the grosser sex, in the body of the Senate House at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

» • Buj'FALO. You arc a repealer of the Union in this respect? 

The Whiskey-Drinkeh. Decidedly so. And if general effect is 
a consideratioV in such matters, the coup-d'/t il produced by such a 
galaxy of beauty beaming upon the sable dresses of the gownsmen 
beneath, as the stars at “ noon of night” illumine the darkness of 
“this earth of ours," would be truly magnificent. 

Dreamy. I hope that Mr. Barry intends providing for our fair 
friends in the new houses of parliament, 

WiGSBY. I hope he does not, sir! What the deuce would you 
have them do there, sir? 

Dreamy. As our friend Patrieius has aptly quoted, they would 
“ rain influence," and prevent, by their humanizing presence, sonie 
rather disorderly scenes, whicli now and then occur in even the most 
deliberative, the best-regulated, and most gentlemanly assemblies in 
the world. 

WiGSTiy. Keep Englishwomen at home, to attend to their house¬ 
hold duties, sir. What ought they to have to say, sir, to politics, or 
the learning of the schools ? All fudge—arrant fudge, sir. Our an¬ 
cestors had no female gallery system. Knew better than that, sir— 
lhal, sir. They knew better than that, sir. 

Bijfpalo. On the contrary, they seem to have been partial to it; 
and I remember a case in point, having exact reference to those very 
Cambridge Commencements. 

WiGSRY. Let us have the case in point, by all means, sir. 

Buffalo. Dyer, in his History of the iJniversity of Cambridge, 
mentions the following circumstance respecting Doctor Long, tlie 
astronomer, who was master of Pembroke Hall, much more than a 
century ago. The reverend master was a dissentient ag.ninst the 
university on a particular occasion of the humorous kind. The ladies 
of Cambridge, it seems, had been permitted, time immemorial, to sit 
in the gallery at the commencement. The Vice-Chancellor, however, 
and heads, having ordered, that the fair ones should no longer oc¬ 
cupy that high situation, and having appointed them their places in 
the aisles below, a little bustle was excited among the Cambridge 
ladies, and a subject for a few jokes was aflTorded the members of the 
university. In the year 1714, Dr. Long delivered the Music speed 
at the Commencement. The gallant astronomer took for Jiis subject 
the complaint of the Cambridge fair at their hard treatment. It is 
in verse of a most ridiculously odd kind, and the sentiments are full 
of drollery and quaintness. Dyer observes, that “ it is pleasant to 
see a grave man descend from his heights.” 

“ His humble province was to guard the fair.” 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Which case in point decidedly causes 
'another “grave map to descend from his heights” this evening, or, 
in other words, takes him down a peg or two. 
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WiGSBY. But the poem, sir, — let us have the whole of the non¬ 
sense whilst you are on the subject, sir. Ahem—go on, sir ! 

Buffalo. There are but a few lines extant of the production, 
which was written after the manner of Swift, and was, undoubtedly, 
a very droll thing of its kind. 

** The Intmhle petition of the ladies, who are all ready to he eaten up with 
the spleen, 

'i'o think they are to he locked up in the chancel, where they can neitWr 
see nor he seen; 

But must sit L’ th’ dumps by tliemsclves, all stewed and jwnt up. 

And can only peep through the lattice, like so many chickens in a coop; 
Whereas, last Commencement, the ladies had a gallery provided near enough 
To see the Heads sleep, and the Fcllow-Commoiiers taking snuif.” 

WrGaBY. What, sir ! such stuff to be read within the sacred walls 
of the Senate- House ! Do you mean to say, sir,— 

Buffalo. That they were read within the still more sr.cred walls 
of St. Mary's Church, 

WiosBY. Bagatelle, sir! humbug— excuscz vioi, sir—beg par— 

The Whiskby-Dhinker. We’ll excuse your h.id French; but 
let us, by all means, hear all about Dr. Long and the ladies. 

Dreamy. Dyer expresses his surprise, very naturally, how such a 
production could be read in such a place, and atlds, moreover, 
^though they say good fun, like good coin, is current anywhere,) 
that some parts of it could hardly be admitted into his history. Here 
is a little more of it. This portion of the addres.s lurns whimsically 
on the ladies, and offers them-some advice:— 

“ Some here, since scarlet has such charms to win ye, 

For scarlet gowns have laid dlit many a guinea. 

Though 1 should think you had far better wed 
The young in sable, than the old in red. 

Thei’e's one among our doctors may ho found. 

Values his face above a thousand pound; 

But if you stand, he 'll something bate, perhaps, 

Provided that you don’t insist on shapes, 
fiome «)f our dons, in hopes to make you truckle. 

Have for these two months laid their wigs in buckle. 

If clear-starched haftd, and clean gloves won’t prevail, 

Can the laced gown or cap of velvet fail ? 

What though the squire he awkward yet, and simple, 

You M better take him here than from the 'I'emple.’’ 

The Whiskey-Drinker, Rather offensive to the Dons, as they 
are called,—the palres conscripli of the Senate House. 

Buffalo. Nobody, it is said, was offended at the time except the 
Vice-Chancellor, whose anility was rather pointedly alluded to in 
the follhwing couplet 

“ Such cross, ill-natured doings as these are even a saint would vex. 

To see a Vice-Chancellor so barbarous to one of his own sex ! ” 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Gentlemen, throe cheers for the ladies 
in .the galleries! Let us drink their health and happiness all over 
the world, at all times, and under all circumstances, on sea or on 
land, by day or by night, hail, rain, or sunshine, the darlings! And 
Wigsby, my boy, a better way of thinking to you. * 

iDrafik with the usual honours. 
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WiosBY. Sir, I rise—I rise, sir,— 

Omnks. Hear ! hear! hear! 

WiGSBY. / rise, sir, to return thanks ! I never returnetl thanks 
in my life, sir ! Thanks for one’s self, or anybody else, are stulF and 
humbug, sir, I rise to correct a misconception .as to my opinions, 
sir, with regard to, touching and respecting, and having reference, 
and even regard to womankind in general, sir. Gentlemen, I only 
object to their being blue-stockings and politicians—that’s my opi- 
mbn, sir,—ahem ! 1 insist on it, that is my decided opinion, sir. 

Tiik Wiiirki^y-Dkinkek. And a mighty cool opinion it is. Send 
him round his medicine again, or “the age of chivalry” will run 
away out of the country “ for ever ” entirely. 

Dbbamy. What can be more beautiflul than the idea of Wisdom 
and Beauty combined?—an idea on wJiich the poets of all times 
have loved to dwell. 

Buffalo. 

When Wisdom and Beautyv,rare intercourse 1 meet 
From heav’n we get emblems to mark our surprise ; 

Thus tiara is Venus, with Pallas’s wit. 

And Emily Venus, with J’allas’s eyes. 

The Whiskey-Drinkeb. Bravo! bravissimo! A capital epi¬ 
gram ! Where did you get it ? 

Buffalo. It was written by a Trinity-Hall man, on two Cam¬ 
bridge sisters of his day, whose wit was as celebra|ed as tlieir 
beauty. 

WiosBY. Wisdom and Beauty !—poetry and stuff, sir. Why not 
carry the absurd idea out, and let us have Venus and Minerva rolled 
into one, sir, and the helmet and spear, and the aegis, and all that 
sort of thing, sir ? 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Your health, counsellor. We have 
drank the ladies' health, and it is only right and decent that we 
should drink their champion’s. Fill up, gentlemen, for our learned 
friend’s health, and let us drink good luck to his gallantry. As he 
never had a fool for his client, so may he never have one for his 
wife. Above all, may she never wear those nether habiliments, un¬ 
known to either sex of old, and which are much more masculine 
than all Minerva’s panoply. 

[Drank with various honours, amongst which the worthy host led 
off with the Irish fire. This was followed by “ Touch him nith a 
crotv-bar ,”—a wild cabalistic salutation, unlike anything of the kind, 
from the Pyrrhic dance of old down to the reel of three ; and the 
chief features of which were, “every gentlemtin his own musician,” 
dance to your partners (your chairs), bands across, down the'middle 
with your partners, up again with them, set and turn them, sit 
down upon them, and drink the punch,] 

WiosBY. Gentlemen, I am very—upon my .soul, gentlemen, I am 
infinitely obliged to you for your compliments; and I am etnially 
so, sir, to you, sir, for your good wishes respecting my marital des¬ 
tiny. I am a great admirer of music, gentlemen, a very great one 
indeed ; and can tolerate dancing, even Iri.sh dancing, sir, no»v and 
thep; but such music and dancing as that which I have had just 
inflicted upon me—upon my soul—ahem—gentlemen, suppose we 
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try to breathe a little calmer atmosphere,—it would be a great relief 
to myself,—a very great favour conferred on me in particular—I 
mean—ahem!—a little rational fresh air, gentlemen. 

Omnes. Hear! hear! hear. 

The Whiskey-drinker. Can we not have a moral discussion, to 
accommodate our learned friend ? 

Buffalo. About monomania— 

The Whiskby-Drinkbr. Or manslaughter— 

Dreamy. Or metaphysics— 

WiGSBY. ]\Ietaphysics ?—humbug, sir,—stuff, 8ir,-/-infernal— 
Dreamy. Say rather celestial, divine metaphysics, the contempla¬ 
tion of which— 

WiGSBY. Makes men madf sir. 

The Whiskey-Driotcer. Was Plato mad, or Socrates ? 
Buffalo. Or Bacon, or Hobbes, or Locke } 

Dreamy. Or Cant, or Carlyle.? 

WiGSBV. Cant and Carlyle, sir.?*—don't talk to me about Cant and 
Carlyle—they 're humbugs, sir ,—f 
Buffalo. And madmen, of course ; but I believe it is generally 
acknowledged that it requires a cultivated intellect, a keen percep¬ 
tion, great experience, and still greater patience to investigate meta¬ 
physical doctrines, and to understand them well. 

WiGSBY. Yes, by Jove ! sir, it requires more than all that to un¬ 
derstand them well. Understand them, sir!—who the d—1 can un¬ 
derstand them, I should like—I should very much like to know, sir.^ 
And as to investigating them, none but a monomoniac ever takes 
the trouble, sir. I never knew a metaphysician that was not a me¬ 
lancholy mqnomaniac, sir. 

The WntsKBY-DRiNKBR. The present company acccpied, 
WiGSBY. Excepted, sir, of course—ahem—excepted, sir. 

Buffalo. You would call Oxford and Macnaughten, and ail that 
class of melancholy wandering intellects, metaphysicians. 

WiGSBY. Melancholy metaphysicians!—infernal metaphysicians, 
sir. 

Dreamy. And Socrates? 

Buffalo. And Xantippe? 

The Whisks v-Drinker. And Rebecca and her Daughters? But 
I sec we are as likely to agree on this subject as on the rights of wo¬ 
man. Wigsby, my boy, suppose we try something under favour of the 
future occupant of the woolsack,—divine harmony, in the shape of 
glee, round, catch, or madrigal, provided the present company com¬ 
bine the necessary elements for such an effort, which in sooth, I am 
•ashamed to say, we do not ; or suppose we have a simple melody, and 
it's yourself, my little counsellor, that will be after opening the 
ball ? 

Wigsby. Very well, sir,—by all means, sir. I'll sing a song— a 
capital song, too, by the by—made it myself, sir. It has a sneezing 
chorus, in which, gentlemen, you must all join. I particularly re¬ 
quest that you all join, gentlemen. 
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Says Cant to Carlyle, and says Carlyle to Cant, 

“ Let us get up a system of mystical rant, 

Dark and quizzical 

And says Carlyle to Cant, and says Cant to ('arlyle. 

The world will run mad in a very short while 

Metaphysical (sneeses). 

'CHORUS. 

Meta—(«// sneeze) —physical! 

(diito~ltis) —physical! 

The world will run mad metaphysical. (j-lU sneeze violently.) 

AVhen we leave the old ways, and strike out a vain course. 

We stick to the humbug for better, for worse, 

^Vith tenacity: 

When we want common sense, soon-to jargon we fly, 

Till we reach the grand height of dark sub-li-mi-ty 

Ant* fiombassity (sneezes). 

CHORUS. 

Bomb— (all sneeze) —assity ! 

(ditto bis) —assity ! 

Till we reach the grand height of Bomb-assity ! 

(All sneeze very violently.) 

When of earth we are tired, and of railroads and steam, 

We start in the clouds an aerial scheme 

Of wing’d carriages! 

, Each new march of Humbug ’s to lead us full soon 
By a smoother asphaltic right up to the moon 

Than Claridge’s— (sneezer)— 

CHORUS. 

T'han Cl— (all sneeze)—aridge’s! 

(ditto his) —aridge’b ! 

By a smoother asphaltic than Claridge’s ! 

(Lively and remarkable sneezing.) 

Buffalo. A good sneeze at metaphysics ; and it rather takes the 
shine out of Transcendentalism. 

Dreamy. Farcing is not fact j nor can ridicule, any more than 
oppression, prevent the march of truth. 

The Whiskey-drinker. But what is this new light of Trans¬ 
cendentalism ? 

Buffalo. It is the new light of divine philosophy, which invests 
every act of life, even the meanest, with— 

WiGSBY. Moonshine!—that's the new light of Transcendentalism. 
But I have a privilege to exercise, gentlemen. Mr. Chairman, I call 
on you for a song, sir. 

'The Whiskey-Drinker. With all my heart; and I suppose we 
must postpone the discussion on the new light of the divine philo- 
soiAy till— 

Dreamy. Till a more sober occasion. 

Buffalo. Till the Greek kalends. 

WiosBY. Till Doomsday, or St. Tibb’s Eve, sir. Song, gentle¬ 
men,—the chairman’s song. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Come, Buffalo, my son, clear the cob- 
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webs out of your throat with another jorum, and prepare for action. 
Let us throw off the duett which gained us such applause at Front’s, 
a few evenings before the reverend Father’s departure for Malta. 
We sing stanza for stanza, the Latin to follow the English, reversing 
the schoolboy order. Your insular pronunciation of the language of 
old Rome will accommodate the auricular prejudices of your brother 
Sassenachs; whilst my'‘ore roUindo” style of giving the “ Irish- 
English row-dow-dow " cannot fail of being deemed unexception¬ 
able, if not altogether as “well up to the mark ” as Darby Kelly's 
drumstick! ^ 

TO ST. PATRICK., AD DIVUM PATRICIUM. 


A grand faugh-a-ballach* Irish Jo* 
vation, which was jmt together hy 
one Thady Alac-Shaiie, Monk, who 
was kilt for “ the ould faith,” and 
who, after they cut and skivergd 
him up, left his production, like a 
true son of Erin, to his darling coun¬ 
try. 

It was when Brian Borru drew the 
hoys up at the Sheds of Clontarf, and 
just before they treated the Danes 
to a taste of their (piality, that they 
gave them the following touch of the 
musical profession 

Saint Patrick was a gentle|nan. 

And came of decent people; 
lie built a church in Dublin town. 
And on it put a steeple. 

His father was a Hoolagan, 

His sister was a Grady, 

His mother was a Mulligan, 

And his wife the Widow Brady. 

cnoBCS. 

My Wessings on St. Patrick’s fist, 

He was a saint so clever; 

He gave the snakes and toads a twist. 
And bothered them for ever! 

The Wicklow hills are very high, 
And so is the hill of Howth, sir; 
Blit there is one, no matter where. 
That’s higher than them both, sir. 
’Twas fjom the top of that high hill 
St, Patrick preached the sarmint 
That drove the frogs into the bogs. 
And banished all the varmint! 

My blessings, &c. 


Pa?an militarisHibernicorum quern 
Thadseus Macschanachus, Monachus 
et Martyr, conscripsit, moriensque 
patriie dileclissimae pio testamento 
legavit. 


Hibernici, Brispveo Borhomba 
Duce, acie explicate manum cum 
hostc apud Clontarfum collaturi, po- 
pulariter decantabant 


I)e gente natus inclyt-1 
Patricius, lerne, 

IJrbem donavit cathedra 
Pyramido superne. 

Pater, Laurentius Hoo'agan, 
Cui soror erat Grapila, 

Et mater Sheela Mulligan, 
Viduaque conjux Breeda. 

CHORUS. 

Sic faustus sit Patricius! 

Dextram in angues jecit, 
Torsit bufones fortiter, 
lu sa'claque confecit! 

Dant oscula sideribus 
Hotha, Glucklovioque; 
Assurgit coilis alibi, 
Prajcelbior utroque. 
Patricius e vertice 
Dulci sermone rudes 
Demersit vermes Tartaro, 
Ranasque in paludes. 

Sic faustus sit, &c. 


* Fa^gh-a-killach—ch&T the way—the war-cry of a celebrated Irish regiment, 
wlu), amongst many gallant e.xploits which it performed, has the following rekted 
of it by a full private of the corps, tliat “ they bothered tlie French at Albuera 
with the butt-ends of their firelocks, wlien all the powdher and shot was spint." 
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A hundred thousands ’ ipers blue 
He charmed with his sweet dis¬ 
courses. 

Then sarved them up at Killaloo 
In soups and second coorses- 
The hlirjdworms crawling on the 
grass 

UistiTMsted all the nation. 

He opened their eyes and their 
hearts likewise. 

To a sense of theb situation. 

My blessings, &c. 

In vain with pride, both far and wide, 
The dirty varmint musters; 
Where’er he put his dear fore-foot 
He murder’d them in clusters! 
The toads went pop, the frogs went 
slop. 

Slap-dash into the water. 

And the snakes committed suicide. 
To save themselves from slaughter. 

My blessings, &c. 

No wonder that the Irish boys 
Are alwap brave and frisky, 

For Father Pat he taught them, sure. 
The way of making whiskey. 

No wonder that the saint himself 
Was handy at distilling, 

For his mother kept a shefieen-shop 
In the town of Faniskillen. 

My blessings, &c. . 


Angues blanditos vocibus 
Quas edidit juoundas, 

In jusculuin decoquit, ut 
Mensas ornent secundas. 
Holere mitte, Killalu, 
Viretis inquinatis, 

Qua viperis aperuit, 
Ocellus occa^catis! 

Sic faustus sit, &c. 


Qunc.jnquc in Apostoluni 
('atervas explienret 
Calcatur Pestis, ungulii 
Dildct^, ubi staret! 

Ileus Hufo! Ileus Kimuncule! 

Dum licet denatato ! 

Quo caudam serves. Coluber, 
Te ipsum jugulato! 

Sic faustus sit, &c. 


Ut fortis sis, Ilibernice, 

Ut semper sis in flore, 
ratridorum Pater te 
Conspersit Vit.® Rore ;— 
Expressit Hordearium 
Manu, Beatus, bona, 
Vendiditque pia genetrix 
Cyathatiin in cauponii. 

Sic faustus sit, &c. 


Omnes. Encore I encore I encore 1 

[The last stanza having been, according to stage-fashion, repeated, 
tlie liveliest applause followed.] 

WiGSBY. Capital, sir ! Does you credit, gentlemen!, “Arcades 
ambo I” Yes, sir, ambo,—upon my soul, ambo I 

Dreamy. And, in truth we might add, 

“ Et cantare pares et respondere parati.” 

WiGSBY. Caniare, sir. For Heaven’s sake, don’t let us hear about 
Cant. 

Omnes. Oh ! oh !«h I vile pun I shame I shame ! 

The Whiskey-Drinker, It is the rule of this little sanctum sancto¬ 
rum dedicated to “ the feast of reason, and the flow of soul," mat any 
man who perpetrates a bad pun be compelled to swallow a tumbler of 
salt-and-water for the first oflence; for the second, to “bolt" the 
longest candle on the table, without mustard or salt, or a yard of po¬ 
lony, if his conscience be too tender; and, for the third, to take off 
his head, and “ shy ” stones at it. 

WiGSBY, Very good, sir; sanguinary, that third portion of your 
act, (got it from tlie Irish Parliament, 1 suppose). Lycurgtis, or 
Draco, never conceived'anything half so dreadful, sir; or, ahem! half 
so practicable. You Irish are a great people, sir; a very great- 
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The Whiskey-Drinker. Take care, wc arc eight nullions. 

[/A 'or, hmr.) and laughter. 

WiGSBY. ThatliEus Mac-Shanachus was one of the millions, I sup¬ 
pose, sir? 

Dreamy. A Proutim, perhaps; or, it may be that Prout wrote 
those identical Latin verses. 

The Whiskey-Drinker, Not a line of them. They arc frdiisran 
unpublished MS., to be entitled, when published, “ The Green Book 
of Glendalough which, when it comes before th^world under my 
auspices, will throw some additional light, I flatter myself, on the 
antiquities of Ireland. Amongst the manuscripts which I have col¬ 
lected together near the ‘%gloomy shore *’ of that lake in Wicklow, 
which Moore, says, 

Sky-lark never warbled o’er,” 

are not a few in pot-hook and hanger old Irish characters, by different 
members of a society in the old time in Ireland, called “ The Monks 
of the Screw,” whose learning and good-living were at once the theme 
of universal veneration. Poor 'rhada,‘us, it appears, drank a bitter 
draught, at last, from the honoured cup of martyrdom. 

Dreamy. At whose hands—the Danes ? 

The Whiskey-Drinker. —No; the Presbyterians. 

WiosBY. Presbyterians, sir; the battle ofCIontarf was fought hun¬ 
dreds of years before John Knox was ever tliought of, sir. Gross 
anachronism; humbug, sir. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Nevermind; we arc not particular as 
to a year or two in our Irish histories. There is a story told of the 
monk ThadoL'us Mac-Shanachus, that, whilst he sojourned at a little 
monastery belonging to a branch of his order, situated near Kilderry, 
on the banks of Lough Foyle, in the north of Ireland, he was engaged 
to do duty for a few days for Father Mulcahy, the parish priest, who 
went a good many milcvS off, to marry his sister. 

WiGSBY. Marry his sister, sir I 

The Whiskey-Drinker. To marry her to a farmer’s son. The 
reverend pastor left Thady in charge of his flock, with a particular 
injunction to look after a few of the boys that were partially inclined 
to “ picking and stealing,” and a few more of them, that were suspected 
of felonious depredations on the tender sex, more seriously prohibited 
by the canon law, and the laws of the country. One of the latter 
species of sinners, a village Lothario, of no mean notoriety, came to 
kneel under our vicar-general, and crave absolution. He was a broad- 
shouldered, curly-headed, sandy-whiskered, rollicking rowtf, of the 
lower ortlcrs, “ with,” as the Irish manuscript has it, “ a tongue that 
would blarney Diana herself, or bother Minerva and the Nine Muses; 
and an eloquent blue eye, that would coax the green linnets off the 
bushes.” Like most sinners on a grand scale, he dwelt upon trifles at 
first, leaving his great crimes for the wind up; and, after a good deal 
of beating about the bush, Mr. Darby Delany, for that was the name 
of the penitent swain, came to his “ thumper " at last. I cannot do 
better than give you the dialogue which took place on this point of 
conscience, from the MS. • 

[The Whiskey-Drinker reads.'\ 
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“ Dauby. I’m a wonderful villain, ycr reverence, if you knew but 
all, sir. 

“Fatheii Thadv. How do I know whether you arc, or no, you 
spalpeen, till you tell me all about it ? 

“ Darby. Ah 1 your reverence, I’m a’most afraid to tell you: 
Judas, or Oliver Cromwell, was a saint to me. 

'^‘Father Thady. Did you murder anybody? 

“ Darby. No, your reverence. 

“ Father Twady. Not even fired at a tithe-proctor? 

“ Darby. No, your reverence, the Lord forgive me I 

“Father Thady. Do you pay the priest your dues? 

“ Darby. Troth, all the Delanys weoc always a daycent warrant 
at that same, as far as the hard times and the harashing landlords 
wou’d let us, bad luck to them, playse your reverence. 

“ Father Thady. Ah, then, what on earth are you bogling about ? 
Why don’t you clear your conscience at once, and not be making a 
fool of me ? 

“Darby. Long life to your reverence, sir; it’s yourself that ’.s 
right. The best way to scour the kettle* is to do it out of the face.f 
You know Mrs. Mac-Lcnaghan, the farmer’s wife. 

“Father Thady. Yes, ye villain, I do. 

“Darby. Ah, it ’s yourself, your reverence, that may call me a 
double-dyed, tundhering, tear-a-way villian of the world, if you like, 
sir. 

“ Father Tjiady. What did you do to the poor daycent woman ? 

“ Darby. You may well ax what did I do; and I woiulher you 
don’t inquire what it was I didn’t do to her, your reverence’s glory. 

“Father Thady. Look me straight in the face, and don’t hang 
down your head like a Connaughtraan; and, before you begin, 1 ’ll 
just put a chalk down on the elbow of my coat, to help my memory 
when I give you the penance. 

“ Darby. Put half-a-dozen when you’re about it, your reverence, 
for I '11 make every hair of your reverence's head stand stiff enough to 
pick your teeth with. 

“ Father Thady. Go on, you scoundrel! 

“ Darby. It's about twelve months agone since I danced with Mrs. 
Mac-Lenaghan, at the Cross Roads, of a Sunday evening, when Paddy 
the Piper was playing ‘Tare the leather,’ and rousing his chanther 
for the devarsion of the company; and whether it was the beautiful 
music, or the dew of the evening, or the hate of my blood that came 
over me, but while I was setting to her, and she was setting to me— 

“ Father Thady {in a loiv voice). Oh 1 the ould baggage ! 

“ Darby. I put out my hand to turn her, and 1 gave her h nod, and 
then a wink, and then 1 squeezed her hand, your reverence. 

“ Father Thady. A nod and a wink was enough for a blind horse, 
you baste, let alone a woman ; and, not satisfied with that, you must 
squeeze her hand into the bargain. Where do you expect to go when 
you die, and—where's my chalk? Did you steal the chalk? Give 
me it here, and — let me see — a nod, one — {chalks the elbow of his 
<loat) —a wink, two—two chalks—a squeeze of the hand, ihrcV;— three 

I, 

• Scmir the kettle, —conventional Irish phrase, used in democratic society, mean¬ 
ing to clear the conscience by going to confession. 

t Out of the face,— once, and don’t be long about it. 
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chalks I Why, that’s the only mortal sin you told me since you 
opened your ugly mouth worth a trcmuycen.* Go on with your cross- 
examination. 

Darby. We danced together another time, your reverence, and I 
gave her two nods, and two winks, and two squeezes of the hand. 

“ Father Thadv. Phililu I wirasthru I you did, you murderer! 
did you? I ’ll teach you how to cut such capers in a Chii^liwm 
country again. Chalk—chalk—chalk—one, two, three—let me see 
—how many?—why, that's six, and the one I bega# with for luck. 
Had you anything else to say to the lady? 

“ Darby. I—I—I britk\ the commandment! I 

“Father Thady. Whatl you Sabbath-breaker, you had crim- 
con, nem-con^ ngus\ a-con, agus a Con-stan-ti-no-ph ! you—you—oh 
you—you did—you—you did—did you?—oh I murdher I murdherl 
what ’ll I do to you, at all at all ? 

“ Darby. Troth I do as you like, your reverence. Send me to 
riddle paving-stones through a siev’e, or to make thumb-ropes of sand, 
—send me on a pilgrimage to Lough Dher.di, to walk on my head 
round the wather for a month of Sundays, wid hcom^ in my brogues, 
and pays\\ in my sthockings, or to walk on my elbows, wid my heels 
dancing in the air, and my thumbs stuck under niy oxthers.* * § ^ 

“ Father Thady. Wc must put a white sheet about you, and 
shave your head, and blacken your lace, and stick a candle in your 
fist, you murdering reprobate, and turn you out of the country en¬ 
tirely. Why didn’t you get out of„ her way, and not seek temp¬ 
tation ? 

“ Darby. Ah! you may well say timptation: she’d ruin St. 
Kavin himself. Oh, wirasthrlw 1 but it was herself that seduced 
me from the high road of innocence to the path of destructioii. 

“ Father Thady. Why didn’t you run for your life ?—why didn’t 
you get out of her way, 1 say ? 

“ Darby. Is it get out of her way you, say? Arab, if she was to 
get into your own way, your reverence, how could you get out of it ?** 

“ Father Thady. What a poor, ugly ould woman ! 

“Darby. Who, your reverence? Troth, your pipe’s just out, 
and it’s raving you arc, sir. 

“ Father Thady. Why, Molly Mac-Lenaghan of the glyn; ould 

• Trawnyeen, —a dry weed tliat grows among corn. 

f itrHfc,—broke. 

J Ayus—And. The word Constai\tinople is a great pozer for the head spelliiig- 
r.lasis in an Irish hedge-school, and ranks with stich jaw-breakers as “ trarisubstan- 
tiation,” “ anti-trinitarian,” A.C. The longer a word is, the more grandly it 
sounds in the estimation of the preceptor and his pupils; and as the speller pro¬ 
ceeds, he joins each syllable with the (iselic copulative, thus: — C, o, n, Con 
— nyus a (’on ; s, t, a, n, stan — agus a stan, agus a Constaii; t, i, ti—a ti, 
agus a stanti, ugvs a Constanti; n, o, no— agus a no, agm a tino, a</iis a stantino, 
agus a (JonstaiUino ; p, 1, e, pie —agus a pie, agus a iioplc, agus a tiriople, agus a 
stantinople, agus a Constantinople. '' Where is it, or what is it, masther ?” in- 
qiiired one of Paddy Byrne’s college, on one occasion, after the word had been spelt, 
to the satisfaction of the audience.—“ What’s that to you, you young vagabond ?” 
said Mr. Byrne ; “ and it’s the rights of private judgment the likes of you is be¬ 
ginning to think of? Get up on Tim Kavanagh's back, till I give you a geogra¬ 
phical tragte, and make you feel where Constantinople is*” 

§ Banes, Anglic^ beans. I| Pays, peas. ^ Ovthers, armpit.s. 

Vide Charles Surface's opinion on this subject, given to his brother Joseph. 
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and ugly, I repeat It, altliougli a good sowl, and the wife of that 
worthy parishioner, ould Mike Mac-Lcnaghan, that's making his own 
sow! too hard and fast, and fasting and praying, and moaning and 
groaning, like an ancient Roman of the desert. 

'‘Darby. Your reverence is all in the dark. It’s Nancy Mac, as 
the people call her, the wife of the Mac-Lenaghan that lives on the 
»tRer side of the Loch. The neighbours call her his wife by coortesy, 
for the cerymony was/jreformed by jumping over a broomstick ; and 
1 ’d as lieve bc«married by Shawn the tinker, or Bryan O’Lynn, as that- 
a-way, your reverence. But the man that owns her goes to church, 
the Lord forgive him; and he’s always calling the mass idolatrous: 
and when he's drunk, which is not verj' seldom, he cries out, 

“ Eternal doom 
To the Church of Roome !” 


“Father Thady. Does he? , He calls the mass idolatrous, and 
cries out. 


" Eternal doom 
To the Church of Roome !” 


Oh, the heretic!—the spalpeen ! That’s the fellow, is it? And it 
was his colleen that you coveted ? — to be sure it was I Ah, then, 
haven’t I enough to do to look after my own sheep, without keeping 
the wolf from other people’s ? And — and— he said the mass was 
—and doomed the Church to the—phew 1 phew I Let me see how 
many chalks I had a^.iinst you, poor boy:—one, two, three, four, five, 
six! — oh, you wild gossoon !*—half a dozen, I believe, and a few 
more. You’re a jewel of a blag-guard,♦Mister Delany I But, the dirty 
Prosbytayrian If—the mass idolatrous, indeed!—and the poor, dear 
Church I—oh dear 1 oh dear !— Abmlvo teab omnibus mujuitafibns fuis, 
Darbi Delaniensis, peccatorum sceleraUyeum sceleratissitne, amatorum 
vagubundorum facile princeps — vade in pace ! Heaven turn you from 
your evil ways. Darby—be off! — The mass idolatrous 1—arul he’d 
murder the Church 1 I ’ll settle him here and hereafter ; and may¬ 
be I won’t dance among the daisies over his grave, and sing on the 
top of him:— 

Mac Lenaghan, 

You unfortunate man! 

Why didn’t you die a Trinitarian ? 

Perpetual bloom 
To the Church of Roome, 

And Eternal Doom to the Prosbytayrians I” 

WiGSBY. ThadtEus would soon settle the Church of Scotland ques¬ 
tion, sir! and the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, sir. 

Dreamy. But his martyrdom—what of that? I suppose he fell vr 
victim to theological rage for allowing his own “ odium thcologicwn ” 
to surpass his better notions of morality. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. I ’ll tell you all about that some other 
evening; but, as to Thady’.s notions of morality on the matter, 1 dare 
py, if you examine all the circumstances clearly, you will find that 
he too had peculiar notions, although neither liberal nor correct ones, 


Gossoon, garfon, boy. 


f Prosbytayrian, Presbyterian. 
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about marriage-ceremonies performed by those whom he would call 
“ out of orders,” or not ordained; and whom Darby would call dis¬ 
orderly churacthurs. 

Dreamy. According to the opinion of the .Judges, and until a new 
marriage-act for Dissenters be brought in, I, who am the son of 
Quaker parents, can dispute my mother's settlement. 

WiosBY. And your mother can turn round, sir,—can turn rouncj^on 
yon, sir, and tell you that you are nullius Jilim, —that you are nS- 
body’s son,—and therefore that you are uohody yourself, sir I 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Talkir^ of law and the juflges, was there 
not a rather odd aftair between the Master of your College, my Buf¬ 
falo, and one of their lordship^ the other day ? 

Bufi' Alo. At the assizes just past. Lord-wished to enter the 

College by the back-gate, as it was nearer to the new courts, which, 
you are aware, are on the Huntingdon road, and convenient to the 
backs of the colleges. 

The Whiskey-Drinker. Rather plucky to stop the free way of 
one of her Majesty’s judges. 

Wir.sBY. Plucky, sir ! It was not the thiny, sir! It was not to be 
done, 1 should hope, sir. 

Buffalo. Why, no; as the sequel will prove. The master forgot 
that there was a certain clause in Henry the Eighth’s Charter, grant¬ 
ed to the college, which constituted the lodge the.-judges’ hotel, 
quarters, or lodgings, during the assizes held in the ion n. The affair, 
however, is much better told in a ballad which a certain wag of 
Trinity wrote concerning it. 

[/.V ](uh the following very curious production. 

91 Tfelfctahle JinllntJ of tlje SlitUge anl3 tl)e fHa^tcr. 

The stout Master of Trinitie ^ 

A vow to God did make, 

Ne .Judge, ne Sheriff through his hack-door 
Their way from court shoidd take. 

And syne he hath closed his big, big hook, 

And sype laid down his pen, 

And dour and griudy was his look. 

As he call’d his serviiig men;— 

“ Come hither, coma hither, my porter. Watts ! 

(.!ome hither. Moonshine, to me ! 

If he be .Judge in the Justice Hall, 

I ’ll he Judge in Trinitie. 

“ And Sheriff Green is a lordly man 
In his coat of the velvet fine ; 

Rut he ’ll rue the day that he took his way 
Through back-gate of mine ! 

“ Now bolt and bar, my flunkies true, 

Good need is ours, 1 ween ; 

By the trumpet so clear, the Judge is near, 

And eke bold Sheriff Green.” 

Oh, a proud, proud mau was the Master to see, 

With his serving men behind, • 

As he strode down the stair, with his nose in the air, 

Like a pig that smells the wind. 


VOL. 'av. 


u 
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And they have barr’d the bigger gate. 

And they have barr’d the small, 

And soon they espy the Sheriff’s coach, 

And the Sheriff so comely and tall. 

And the Sheriff straight hath knock’d at the gate. 

And tirled at the pin : 

“Now open, open, thou proud porter, 

And let my Lord Judge in ! ” 

“ Nay, Sheriff Green,” quoth the proud porter, 

\ “ For this thing may not be; 

The Judge is lord in the Justice Hall, 

But the Master in 'I'rinitie.” 

ft 

Then the Master smiled on Porter VFatts, 

And gave him a silver joe ; 

And, as he came there with his nose in the air. 

So back to the lodge did go. 

Then outspoke the grrve Lord Justice,—“ Ho ! 

Sheriff Green, what aileth thee ? 

Bid the trumpets blow, that the folk may know, 

And the gate be opened free.” 

But a troubled man was the Sheriff Green, 

And he sweated as be did stand ; 

And in silken stock each knee did knock. 

And tbe'white wand shook in his hand. 

Then black grew the brow of the Judge, I trow. 

And his voice was stern to hear. 

As he almost swore at Sheriff Green, 

Who rung his hands in fear. 

“ Now, out and alas, my Lord High Judge, 

That I this day should see ! 

When I did knock from behind the lock. 

The porter thus answered me, 

That thou wert Lord in the Justice Hall, 

But the Master in Trinitie. 

And the Master hath bid them bar the gate 
’Gainst Kaisar or ’gainst King.” 

“ Now, by my wig!’’ quoth the Judge in wrath, 

“ Such answer w not the thing. 

“ Break down the gate, and tell the knave 
That would stop my way so free. 

That the wood of his skull is as thick to the full, 

As the wood of the gate may be !” 

That voice so clear when the porter did hear, ” 

He trembled exceedingly; 

Then soon and straight he flung open the gate. 

And the Judge and his train rode by. 

Omnr.s. Bravo! bravo! 

Buvfalo. a stumper for the poor Ma.ster, I think; but we are.get¬ 
ting considerably into the small hours, Patricius, my boy ; let us have 
a glorious wind-up to<ihc pleasures of the evening in one more of your 
excellent songs I 
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[Hear, hear, and cheers; after which the Whiskey-Drinker turned 
round to the instrument, and, having rattled the ivories to the air of 
“ Nora Creina,” accom[)anied himself, after his own untutored fashion, 
to the following words:] 

* 

THE CIIllISTENING OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS ALICE MAUDE. 

lief rain, 

Molly, niy dear, ditl you ever hear 
'I'lie likes of me from Cork to Dover ? 

The ^[irls all lov« me far and near, 

They ’re mad in love with “ Pat the Rover.” 

Molly Machrec, you didn’t see 
The Princess Aiiii.EEN’.s royal chiLtcning ; 

You ’ll hear it every wo*’d from me. 

If you ’ll be only after listening. 

To see the mighty grand Jitfair 
The QaaUlff got invitations ; 

And wasn’t I myself just there. 

With half-a-dozen blood relations? 

Molly, my dear, &c. 

M hat lots of Ladies curtsied in, 

And Peers all powdhered free an aisy ! 

Miss Riddv Maginn, and Bryan O’Lyun, 

.... Kattv Neil, and bonld Corporal Casey. 

Lord Clai-endine, and Lord Glandine, 

Each buckled to a Maid of Honour, 

The Queen of Spain, and Lord Castlemaine ; 

The Queen of France, and King O'Connor, 

Molly, my dear, iSic. 

There was no lack, you may be sure. 

Of writers, and of rhetoricians. 

Of Whigs and Tories, rich and poor, 

Priests, patriots, and jioliticians. 

The next came in was Father Prout, 

^Yith a fine ould dame from the ’funbridge waters, 

And Dan O’Connell, bould and stout, 

Led in Rebecca and her Daughters. 

Molly, my dear, &c. 

Some came in pairs, some came in chairs, 

From foreign parts, and parts adjacent! 

“ Ochone! 1 ’m idone! ” says the ^Yidovv Malone, 

“ Is there nobody here to do the daycent?” 

There was Peggy O'Hara, from Cunnemara, 

And who her beau was I couldn’t tell, sir ; 

But the Duke of Buccleuch danced with Molly Carew, 

And Paddy from Cork with Fanny Ellsler ! 

Molly, my dear, &c. 

We every one sat down to tay: 

The toast and muilins fiew like winking; 

Before or since that blessed day 

I never saw such eating and drinking. 

u a 
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'S We had pi^eon-pie9, and puddings likewise ; 

AV'’o walk’d into the pastries after; 

W'e’d D’Arcy’s whiskey, and Guinness’s stout, 

Impayriul pup, and soda-water! 

Molly, my dear, &c. 

And when there was no more to sup, 

, 'I'he Prince cried, “ Piper, rouse your chanter ! ” 

' The band of blind fiddlers then struck up. 

And scraped “ God save the Queen ” instanter. 

Her Mnjesty she danced, d’ ye see, 

An Irish hornpipe with Sir Bobby ; 

>Pe piled the chairs upon the stairs. 

And pitch’d the tables oji the lybby. 

Molly, iny dear, 

The clargy then at last came in — 

Says he, “ Ladies and gentlemen, will ye’s all be sayted ?” 

“ I’aith,” says 1, “ I wish you’d soon begin; 

I long to see the job complaytcd.” 

And soon it was. The young Princess 
Was stood for by my gossip’s daughter; 

And didn’t Father Mathew bless, 

And sprinkle her with holy water 

Molly, my dear, &c. 

lExeunt omnes, after the Duch an Dharris, or stirru[)-cu{), — the 
Dreamer in a gentle chuckle, Buffalo in a roar, Wigsby with violent 
pains in his sides, and the Whiskey-Drinker to his solitary coych.] 


THE SOUTH WIND. 

Stern Winter’s locks were boar. 

And his icy chains were strong; 

His fetters hung on every shore, 

His reign was drear and long. 

He carried frost and snow 
To lands where the vine grows free; 

He dared to show his rugged brow, 

Where ne’er before was he. 

The soft, sweet, south-wind blew. 

And stern Winter’s end was nigh; 

Vainly he roused his Borean crew, 

'Phe churl was doom’d to die. 

He bluster’d long and loud, 

But a primrose braved his power; 

He quaked upon his snowy cloud. 

And sank at noontide hour. 

Joy to the sweet south gale ! 

Oh ! it warms the heart like love ; 

Flowers mark its pathway through the vale. 
And music ’midst the grove. 


W. Law Gank. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. 


BY HIS SON. 



The new Drury Lane theatre'opened, October 10, 1812, under a 
sub-committee of management, with an address jyritten by Lord 
Byron, nearly the worst production of his pen, the committee having 
previously, in order to encourage poetical talent, advertised, like con¬ 
tractors, for an address, offering a premium for the best. It appears 
that all were bad, though one of them was sent (anonymously) by Mr. 
Whitbread, who Avas seized with the vain ambition of aspiring to 
poetical honours. The competitors were very wroth; and one of them 
insisted on reading his address from the boxes. This ludicrous com¬ 
mencement gave rise to the celebrated parody of “ The Rejected Ad¬ 
dresses.” 


Previous to joining the Drury Lane company, Munden invited some 
of his future associatesi:o dine with him at his residence at Kentish 


Town. Ilis guests were Mr. Dowton, JMr. Bannister, Mr. Lovegrove, 
and l\Ir. Knight. Before the ladies quitted the table, the host whis¬ 
pered to Bannister, “ Jack, I wish you would play off some of your 
tricks to please the women.” Mr. Bannister, with great good humour, 
complied. He imitated animate and inanimate objects; amongst the 
rest, water falling from a height in various gradations, until it fell 
“ lik^a pebble in Carisbrook well.” He then took higher ground. 
He suj>f>osed a father on his death-bed, about to alter his will to dis¬ 
inherit a disobedient son. He wrapped a napkin round his head, and 
underneath his chin; assumed the ghastly stare, the glazed eye, the 
pallid countenance, and the clammy lips of fast-approaching dissolu¬ 
tion. Those who recollect Mrs. Siddons in the last scene of “ Queen 
Catherine,” hardly beheld a truer delineation. The dying man is raised 
on his supposititious bed, grasps the pen with forced determination, 
signs the will, and falls lifeless on his pillow. The company broke 
into a burst of admiration ; but on one present it had a serious effect. 
Mr. Lovegrove had been married to Miss Weippert, daughter of the 
celebrated harp-player. A short time previous to this meeting, Mrs. 
Lovegrove died of the effects of a cold, brought on by the prevail¬ 
ing fashion of their clothing. Mr. Lovegrove. who was tenderly at¬ 
tached to his wife, Avas so affected by the truth of Bannister's per- 
soniticathm, Avhich brought to his recollection his recent bereaA^e- 
ment, tlyit he fainted, and the imitations Avere brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. 


Munden’s first appearance on the boards of Drury is thus re¬ 
corded in a contemporary journal: — “ This theatre has insured 
to itself a powerful attraction in recalling to the stage the rich and 
well-defined humour of Munden. He was received last night with 
that distinguished applause which a man so deservedly a favourite 
might reasonably expect from a public, seldom capricious in its 
amusements,; and he played his old part of Sir Abel Handy vdth 
1111 diminished eflect." • 
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IVfunden’s favourite plays were got up in succession. October 6th, 

“ A cure for a Heart-Ache.” J9th, Way to get married.” 21st, 
" School for Authors.” 2r»th, “ Bold Stroke for a Wife,”—Bannister, 
Colonel Feignwell; Munden, Perriwinkle. 28th, “ Duenna/’— 
Isaac, Dowton ; Don Jerome, Munden : and ‘^The Citizen,” — Old 
Philpot, Munden ; Young Philpot, Bannister. 30th, a new come¬ 
dy, by Mr, Horace Smith, entitled “ First Impressions,” in which 
Miifiden played Sir Thomas Trapwell. This piece had not a long 
run; but the Morning Post says,—“Munden, ElHston,Mrs. Glover, 
and Mrs. Edwin/ were unusually successful.” November n, “ Mo¬ 
dern Antiques,"—Cockletop, Munden; Joey, Knight, 10th, “ Turn¬ 
pike Gate.” 15th, “Two Strings to your Bow.” 22nd, a new 
musical force by T. Dibdin, called “ Is h*e alive principal charac¬ 
ters by Munden, Knight, and Wrench. 

In this month Mr. Conway (it was, we believe, an adopted name,) 
appeared at Covent Garden as Alexander the Great. The selection 
of the part was a judicious one ; and, if ever man possessed the re¬ 
quisites of form and foce to fill it, Conway did. He had long enjoy¬ 
ed a great provincial reputation. Mr. Austen, who saw him play at 
Chester, said it wa&jjie best first appearance he had ever seen in his 
life. But, with a stature beyond the ordinary height, fine form, ex¬ 
pressive features, and a voice powerful and not unpleasing, Con¬ 
way marred all by affectation. He trode the stage as if he were 
walking on stilts, and raised and lowered his voice in an abrupt and 
disagreeable manner. When he entered on the scene in triumph, as 
Alexander, the coup d'aU was magnificent. “ I’ity,” said some¬ 
body, “that the thing was made to speak.” He played some parts, 
ho.W^Wir,—Jaffier, especially, far above the ordinary level: but the 
town took a dislike to him; the newspapers were severe ; he had 
only the ladies in his favour. Conway at last lost his engagement at 
Covent Garden; and, as he was too tall to play second to the new 
prodigy at Drury Lane, necessity drove him to accept the humble 
situation of prompter at the Haymarkct. True it was that Pope, 
who had played Otliello and Lord Townley against John Kemble 
and Dibdin, who had been a manager, did the same. Poor Con¬ 
way ! he attributed all his failure to the critics. 

“ I know,” said he, “ I am not a great actor; but I cannot be so 
bad as they represent.” 

Disappointment preyed upon his spirits; and his mind took a 
serious turn. He embarked for America; but, during the voyage, 
in a momentary aberration of reason, leaped overboard, and was 
drowned. Another account, we hope the true one, says he played 
in Anojerica, and died there. 

A spectator, at this time, marvelling at the constant foilure of 
every fresh attempt to possess the tragic chair, might well have 
said, 

“Lo! the dull ‘stars’ roll round and re-appear.” 

But two great luminaries were on the verge of the dramatic horizon. 
The first that burst upon the public sight was Edmund Kean,' Mr. 
Keen (announced in the bills, from the Exeter theatfe,) made hi.s 
appearance at Drury Lane, as Shylock, January 26th, 1814. He was 
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very favourably received by the public; but the critics seemed to 
pause before they ventured upon a decided opinion on his acting. 
The Morning Post spoke of nim handsomely, but not enthusias¬ 
tically. The writer in the Times candidly avowed that the many 
previous unsuccessful first appearances had rendered them at first 
sceptical as to the success of the new actor. It was not until 
he played Richard that the general voice pronounced him a phe¬ 
nomenon. * 

February 1, Mr. Kean repeated the character of Shylock. On 
this night the writer sate in the dress-circle, near tlfc stage, next to 
the late Mr. Perry, proprietor of the JMorning Chronicle, and ah ex¬ 
cellent judge of dramatic performances. Mr. Perry quickly dis¬ 
cerned Kean's original talent, applauded vehemently, and penned 
himself some strong articles in his favour. Munden, when his son 
reached Kentish Town after the performance, inquired what he 
thought of the new actor (he had not himself seen him), and heard, 
with a smile, that Mr. Kean would be the founder of a new school 
of tragic acting. 

“ When you have seen as many stars rise and set as I have,” said 
the practised comedian, you will not so hastily pronounce an 
opinion.” 

Nothing convinced, with the obstinacy of youth, the son worship¬ 
ped at the new shrine. On another night of Kean’s performance, he 
was in the manager’s (Raymond) box, with Mr. Pope, Mr. Kelly, 
and IMrs. Billington. After the play Impe retired, but returned 
in a few minutes with a slight young man, attired in a great coat, 
lined and cuffed with fur. lie stepped carelessly into the box, and 
Pope introduced him to Mrs. Billington as — IBr. Kean. Mrs. Bil¬ 
lington paid him many compliments ‘‘in good set phrase,” and the 
youth at the back of the box strained his eyes to observe the object 
of his idolatry. Mr. Kean's admirer attended at the pit-door from 
Iialf-past four o'clock to six, wedged in by the multitude that filled 
Vinegar Yard on every fresh performance, and almost suffocated by 
heat. With the preconceived notion that Rlr. Kean's figure was un¬ 
suited for Othello, he stayed away from the theatre the first night 
that Kean performed the character, forgetting that 

*' Before true merit all objections fly ; 

Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high.” 

But he attended the performance of lago, and was equally occupied 
in observing the " smiling devil ” in Kean’s eye, and in watching 
the observant, and ever-changing countenance of the author of 
Childe Harold, who sat in the orchestra before him. All criticism 
on Kean's performances is superfluous here, as the reader will find 
them ably described in the pages of his accomplished biographer, 
Barry Cornwall. Munden at a subsequent period paid a willing 
tribute to Kean’s extraordinary excellence. 

Happy was it for the proprietors of Drury Lane that this god¬ 
send fell in their way; for, notwithstanding the abundance of 
comic talent which Drury Lane possessed, the season had hitherto 
been an unprofitable one, as Mr. Whitbrei^d stated at their nfxt 
annual meeting, remarking, It is to him,” Mr. Kean “ that, after 
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one hundred and thirty-nine nights of continued loss and disap¬ 
pointment, the subscribers are indebted for the success of the 
season." 

The surprising success of Mr. Kean rendered the green-room of 
Drury Lane a fashionable place of resort. Among the frequent 
visiters were the Earl of Essex, Lord Byron, Lord Holland, Lord 
Kinpaird, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, the Hon. George Lambe, 
Ml*. Peter Moore, Mr. Calcraft, Monk Lewis, &c. The room was 
usually thronged; and the spectacle was rendered more attractive 
by the performers in character, who, as they descended from their 
dressing-rooms, advanced towards the long pier-glass at the end, 
examining the effect of their costume, making a grotesque or frown¬ 
ing face, and muttering some particular phrase in which they judged 
a point could be made. 

During the performance Lord Byron sat in his box, the lower one 
on the stage at the right hand, and, raising the blind, drank his ma- 
deira, and cracked his walnuts. He interfered little with the con¬ 
cerns of the theatre, leaving the ^management to Mr. Lambe, Mr. 
Kinnaird, and Mr. Peter Moore, who were very active, and did as 
much harm as amateur managers generally do. Mr. Kinnaird intro¬ 
duced upon the stage, as a singer, a lady who resided under his pro¬ 
tection, and who had been known in another part of the theatre, 
where she was termed, from her waddling gait, the duck. Tom 
Dibdin, then stage-manager, perpetrated a pun upon this in the in¬ 
quiry, “ What is a dnck.'*3RUn Canard!” It should be observed, that 
Air. Kean was not fond of mixing in this noble assemblage. He 
disliked their criticisms, and still more their flattery ; and, after 
playing a new part, when he dreaded the infliction of both, he would 
wrap his great coat around him, and rapidly make his escape from 
the house, leaving them, disappointed of his presence, to listen to 
their congratulations. 

The three active members of the committee duly attended at the 
rehearsals. Mr. George Lambe, a polite gendeman, arranged with 
the sub-managers the general business of the theatre. Sir. Kinnaird 
ransacked the works of the old dramatists for revivals; and Mr. 
Peter JMoore amused himself with tyrannising over the underlings. 
His name provoked a pun. One individual, who had probably suf¬ 
fered under his lash, alluding to the arbitrary disposition of the 
great exar, wished he “ could give to St. Petersburgh one Peter 
More:" and Peter Finnerty, the well-known reporter to the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, upon some capricious suspension of the free list, ex¬ 
temporized the following epigram- 

‘ What,’ said Dick, with some surprise, 

‘ Have they sent Peter from the door ? 

From Drury’s scenes, if they were wise. 

They'd send one Peter More I’ 

Peter Moore, who had shewn much subserviency to Mr. Sheridan’s 
interests, in getting the bill for rebuilding Drury Lane pa.ssed 
through the House of Commons, resolved to attach himselft to him 
im death, and raised | monument which might serve for both of 
them, the inscription running something in this way. 
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“TO THE MEMORY 
OF 

THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSGEY SHERIDAN 
THIS MONUMENT 1.S ERECTED 
BY 

HIS ATTACHED FRIEND, 

PETER MOORE.’’ 

Our actor was on very good terms with the sub-committee, parti¬ 
cularly with Lord Byron, Mr. Lambe, and Mr. Caljraft. One day, 
meeting tlie latter gentleman in the Strand, they stopped to con¬ 
verse upon the affairs of the theatre, and, to avoid the crowd, turned 
down Adam Street to the ?A.delphi Terrace. A door was opened, 
and an old lady came out. Mr. Calcraft, as she approached, in- 
ijuired of Munden, 

“ Do you know who that is ?’’ 

Mund'oi replied in the negative; and the member of Parliament, 
taking off his hat, said, * 

“ IMrs. Garrick, permit me to introduce to yon Air. Munden." 

Mrs. Garrick, with great animation, held out both her hands, and 
grasping the actor’s, said, 

“1 am most happy at this introduction. I have seen you often in 
another place, and wished to be known to you.” 

Though very aged, she was lively and active, and jirided herself 
on her finely turned ankle, which had been so much admired wh^n 
she was Alademoiselle Violettc. 

AIlinden took for his benefit “ The School for Wives," and ‘'The 
Farmer.” lie did not latterly play Jemmy Jumps, in whicli he had 
acquired so much reputation, as his figure had become unsuitable 
for the part. Air. Kean had for his benefit “ Riches ” (Sir James 
Bland Burgess’s alteration from Massinger), and performed Luke 
in a very different style from Raymond, who, though a sensible 
and well-informed man, was a moderate actor. With other be¬ 
nefits, in which our comedian played Tipple (“ Flitch of Bacon,”) 
Nipperkin, and Brummagern, the Drury Lane season was brought 
to a clos.e. ' 

We have recently recorded the departure of the Tragic Aliise, and 
have now to relate the disappearance of the muse of Comedy. Airs. 
Jordan did not play on any stage after the termination of the Co¬ 
vent Garden season, 1813-14. She had become so involved as to 
render it necessary to retire to the Continent. Although in the re¬ 
ceipt for years of a large income, she had a numerous family to pro¬ 
vide for, and was a most kind mother. Her real name was Bland, 
and she h^d never been married. Her embarrassments at this junc¬ 
ture were occasioned by becoming security for a person who 
espoused one of the daughters she had borne previous to lier con¬ 
nection with the Duke of Clarence. She resided, under an assumed 
name, at St. Cloud, near Paris, where she died, July 3rd, 1816; her 
death was attended by some distressing circumstances. With all 
Airs. Jordan’s faults, she was a warm-hearted, charitable woman. 
As an actress, she had no eqiual since the lime of Airs. Clive, in her 
particular line ; but she was fond of stepping^ out of her line j a«d 
then she was not great. She played the Country Girl when an old 
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woman ; and such was the fascination of her manner that tlie spec¬ 
tators were content to believe that she was what she represented. 
She was not handsome (her picture by Romney is a flattering re¬ 
semblance), but her speaking voice was one of the most melodious 
ever heard; and she sang pleasingly. 

The next season at Drury Lane commenced on the 20th Septem¬ 
ber (J814), with “ The Rivals.” October 1, '^The School for Scan¬ 
dal Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Wroughton ; Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. 
Dowton. The latter was a very fine performance. I\Ir. Wroughton 
had been a contemporary of Garrick, and had played with the 
older actors with credit and success. Although he possessed few 
natural advantages, he had great judgment, and was a sound, sen¬ 
sible actor; but, as he could scarcely be'called a comedian, the part 
of Sir Peter would necessarily have fallen to Munden, had not 
Blr. Wroughton played it at Drury Lane for many years, and re¬ 
mained therefore in possession. This gentleman’s powers were at 
the present period on the wane, and he ceased to act after the close 
of the season. ' 

25th. Miss Walstein, from Dublin, appeared as Calista in “The 
Fair Penitent." Miss Walstein had long filled the principal charac¬ 
ters in tragedy at the Dublin Theatre, where she was a great fa¬ 
vourite, until, happening to be seized with sudden indisposition, 
Miss O’Neil played her part, and displayed such talent that she took 
a firm hold of the Dublin audience. Munden had played Sir Peter 
Teazle to Miss O’Neil’s Lady Teazle in Ireland, and spoke every¬ 
where of her acting in strong terms of praise; but the amateur ma¬ 
nagement engaged Miss Walstein, leaving Miss O’Neil a prize to 
the rival house. Miss Walstein played Letitia Hardy, Lady Teazle, 
Lady Restless, (“All in the Wrong”—Wroughton played Sir John 
Restless very well,) Rosalind, and Lady Townley; but she was not 
successful in London, and the committee did not re-engage her. On 
the contrary. Miss O’Neil, so lately her inferior in rank as an act¬ 
ress, on the other side of the Irish Channel, took possession at once 
of the chair left vacant by Mrs. Siddons, and divided the town with 
the other great luminary, Kean. 

It should seem as if Fortune, to compensate for a long dearth of 
excellence in tragedy, had formed at once two new moulds, of 
Garrick and Siddons. Miss O'Neil, though not Mrs. Siddons’s 
equal, was the nearest approach to her we have seen. In Mrs. 
Haller she was, perhaps, superior; for, whilst she possessed the 
highest qualities of acting, her youth and figure corresponded 
more with the conception of the part. Her description of watch¬ 
ing the sports of the children was delivered in the tones of tender¬ 
ness and truth. , 

October 17th, Munden played Captain Bertram to Bannister’s 
Jack Junk. February 1st, “ Town and Country ” was performed 
at Drury Lane. Reuben Glenroy, Kean ; Plastic, Wallack; Trot, 
Munden; Cosey, Dowton; Captain Glenroy, Rae; Hawbuck, 
Knight; Honourable Mrs. Glenroy, Mrs. Glover; Rosalie Somers, 
Mrs. Horn. It is impossible to imagine a play better acted. Kean 
was powerfully efl’ective in Reuben Glenroy. The noble critics in 
the green-room were prepared to find fault with his dress, a suit of 
black, with Hessian boots; but he slipped by the door of the green- 
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room, .ind did not wait to hear their opinions. Plastic was played 
with great spirit and judgment by Wallack. IMrs. Glover was, as 
she always is, animated and correct in Mrs. Glenroy; and Mrs. 
Horn looked a very interesting and lovely Rosalie Somers, and 
spoke the dialogue in a style of great simplicity. The town and 
country friends, Cosey and Trot, did all that the author would let 
them do. Hawbuck was written for Emery, and, as the name im¬ 
plies, intended for a heavy, stupid-looking, ungainly lad, with his 
head so crammed with Greek and Latin as to be fit for nothing. 
Knight's lively and bustling action was hardly Mubat the author 
meant; but he made amends by his irresistible drollery, particU' 
larly in the scene where he drops the tray. Dowton was very great 
in that part of Cosey where Rosalie’s absence is discovered; and 
the whole grouping of the scene, with the serious attitude of the 
actors, formed a fine picture. 

16th, Munden played the third Witch in “ Macbethand March 
11th, Dozey, in .-i new farce by T. Dibdin, called Past Ten o'Clock, 
and a Rainy Night.” As this wa*s the last original part on which 
he conferred celebrity by his acting,—for there was little in the part 
itself, which, in the hands of an ordinary actor, would have been 
insignificant,—some account of the piece is subjoined. The charac¬ 
ters, are Dozey, (an old sailor, a Greenwich pensioner,) Munden; 
Sam Squib, (an old soldier, a Chelsea pensioner,) Bannister; Ban¬ 
tam, (servant to Young Punctual,) Knight; Old Snaps, (guardian 
to Lucy and Nancy,) Penley ; Harry Punctual, (in love with Nancy,) 
Wallack ; Charles Wildfire, (in love with Lucy,) Bernard; Young 
Snaps, Fisher; Sir Peter Punctual, Galtier; Lucy, (in love with 
Wildfire,) Mrs. Pldwin ; Nancy, (in k(Ji|||^with Young Punctual,) 
lilrs. Orger ; Silence, IMrs. Harlowe. Dozey and Squib are in the 
service of Old Snaps. He particularly orders them not to admit 
any person into the house except his own son and Sir Peter. Wild¬ 
fire pretends that he is pursued by a bailiff'. Squib, who had served 
under Wildfire's father, lets him into the house to avoid the bailiff’. 
He also lets in Young Punctual, Avho,pretends to be Sir Peter. Old 
Snaps comes home: Nancy and Lucy make their escape in the 
great-coats of Sir Peter and Dozey; the gentlemen get out by a 
balcony, and a reconciliation is effected. 

It will be seen that there were slender materials to work upon; 
but Munden took as much pains with his part as if he were a young 
actor struggling for fame. He dressed'ftnd painted the old Green¬ 
wich pensioner to the life,*(he painted his neck, which was bare,) 
and labojired to produce a perfect peMcjpiffcation. His chief point 
in the dialogue Avas the description of a naval engagement, in 
which lie was wonderfully energetic, and was cheered by loud 
bursts of applause from the audience. Knight was very clever 
in Bantam; and played up to JMunden in the scene just noticed. 
Bannister had an indifferent part, and, after a night or two, he re¬ 
linquished it. 

May 22nd, IMunden played Jabal to Elliston's Sheva, for the be¬ 
nefit of the latter. 31st, he chose for his own benefit “ The Road to 
Ruin,”din which a Mr. Gordon, from Liverpool, played Goldfinch 
with some success. The other characters ,were Harry DornUn, 
Elliston; Silky, Dowton; Sulky, R. Palmer; Widow Warren, 
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Mrs. Sparks; Sophia, Miss Kelly, This was a strong cast. That 
excellent actress. Miss Kelly, played Sophia with great arch¬ 
ness and humour. The afterpiece was a new musical farce, called 
“ Honesty the best Policy.” It opened with a duet between Miss 
Kelly and Miss L. Kelly, commencing with “ Bright descends 
yon orb of dayand the clumsy scene-shifters put the moon in 
the flistance ! 

June 1st, Jack Bannister took his leave of the stage, making his 
last appearance in The Comedy of the World,” and the afterpiece 
of “ The Childsen of the Woodand addressing the audience on 
his retirement, attended by tlie principal actors on the stage. Ilis 
reception was in the highest degree flattering, and his farewell im¬ 
pressive. The powers of mimicry wltich Mr. Bannister possessed 
in such an eminent degree were of great service to him in such parts 
as Colonel Feignwell and the Three Singles; but the main feature 
of Ins acting was what the French term bonhomie, which carried 
the auditor's feelings with him. This quality formed the charm of 
his performance of W'alter in “ The Children of the Wood.” Un¬ 
questionably, the highest quality in an actor is the ars cclare ariem; 
but with Bannister, in pathetic parts, all seemed to come from the 
heart. It was the same w'ith him in private life. He spoke what 
he thought, and of those who merited comniendation with the most 
kindly feelings; with harshness of nobody. He was wholly free 
from envy, that “ vaccine virus” of actors. He dwelt with the en¬ 
thusiasm of a devoted frequenter of the theatres on the perfections 
of his contemporaries; of nobody’s abilities did he speak higher than 
of Munden’s, The writer, in walking up and down Gower Street 
with Mr. Bannister, took the liberty of consulting with him on the 
form of a short address, which he was requested by his father to 
put together, on the occasion of the latter's retirement from the 
stage, and was listened to with the most polite attention, and earnest 
wish to be of service. Garrick had great expectations of Bannister’s 
success in tragedy; but he wisely relinquished that line as he grew 
older, and trusted to comedy. lie h.ad few equals in the parts he 
played; for, besides his powers of pathos, he possessed a vein of 
genuine humour. As a private gentleman, Mr. Bannister was an 
honour to the stage. He was respected in every circle, and loved by 
those who knew him. He lived very happily in his retirement, and 
died at a good old age. 

June 8th, our actor played Mainmast. 9th, Polonius, to Kean’s 
Hamlet; first Gravedigger, Dowton. July 5th, l)avy, in “Bon 
Ton,” for Spring's benefit. 6th, the theatre was closed, in conse¬ 
quence of Mr. Whitbread’s death ; a proper tribute of respect to 
one who had taken so active a part in its concerns, and whose un¬ 
timely end is supposed to have been hastened by the labour which 
he had bestowed in arranging its affairs, and the vexation he expe¬ 
rienced at its unsuccessful commencement. Ilth, Munden played 
King Arthur. 12th, Crack. 

Miss Mellon quitted the stage at the close of this season. The 
last part she played was Audrey. This lady, though not a first-rate 
actress, was arch and lively. She played Airs. Candour very well. 
After being supposed to gam a prize in the lottery, the real prize 
was discovered to be in the hand of Air. Coutts, and his enormous 
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fortune, to which the Duke of St. Albans, subsequently, added a 
coronet. 

In Mr .Leigh Hunt’s “ Sketches of Performers,” which appeared 
about this time, we find the following notice of JMunden:— 

“One of the most amusing comedians living, if not the most 
amusing of all in certain characters, after Liston, is ]\Ir. Munden. 
He is not so great a one, perhaps, as the lovers of broad farce.may 
think him ; but, on the other hand, he is much greater than the'in- 
discriminating objectors to grimace may allow. Certainly the work 
he makes with his face is equally alarming as well aa droll. He has 
a sort of complicated grin, which may be thus described: he begins 
by throwing aside his mouth at the corner, with as little remorse as 
a boy putting it down with his fingers ; then he jerks up his eye¬ 
brows ; then he brings his mouth a little back again, with a show of 
his teeth ; then he pulls down the upper lip over the top row, as a 
knight might his vizor; and finally consummates the joke with a 
general stir round, and grind of the whole lower part of the face. 
This, accompanied with some dry phrase, or sometimos with a single 
word, the spectators always find irresistibh-, and the roar springs 
forth accordingly. But he is a genuine comedian, nevertheless, with 
a considerable insight into character as well as surface, and with a 
great power of filling up the paltriest sketches. We have known 
him entertain the audience with a real as well as sophisticated hu¬ 
mour for five or six minutes together, scarcely speaking a word the 
whole time, as in the part of the Sailor, in • The English Flcpt 
and in one, we think, in an afterpiece called 'The Turnpike Gate,’ 
where he comes in and hovers about a pot of ale which he sees 
standing on a table, looking about him with ludicrous caution as he 
makes his advances, half afraid, and half simpering, when he has 
got near it, and then, after circumventing it with his eyes, and feel¬ 
ing over and over again, with some more cautions, looks into it in 
the most ludicrous manner imaginable, and exclaiming, in an under 
voice of affected indiiference and real chuckling, ' Some gentleman 
has left his ale ! ’ Mr. ]Munden is remarkable for dressing as well 
as acting old age, and is equally good in the two extremes of gene¬ 
rous old men and mercenary,—the warm-hearted admiral, and the 
close-fisted city hunks. His cordiality would be still better, if his 
propensity to grimace did not interfere, — a propensity always 
dangerous from the success it has.” 

Drury Lane, season, 1815-16. September 9th, “John Bull.” 
12th, “ The Magpie, or The Maid of Palaisean.” This was an 
adaptation from the French, by T. Dibdin, and tbe subject was so 
popular, that two other versions appeared. This piece owed its 
success t» the powerful acting of Miss Kelly. It was performed 
thirty-nine times. Munden was induced to play a very indifferent 
part, (the Baillie,') to add strength to the cast. 14th. He played 
Don Jerome, in “ The Duenna.” Kith, That very amusing actor, 
Mr. Harley, made his first appearance at this theatre in Lissardo; 
and on the 26th, Mrs. Mardyn, from Dublin, came out in Amelia, in 
“ Lovers’ Vows.” She acted with great spirit; and her beauty was 
an additional attraction. Munden played Verdun. 28th. “The 
Beggar's Opera.” Macheath, Mr. T. Cooke^ Feachum, Mundrti; 
Lockit, Dowton; Filch, Knight; Polly, Mrs. Dickons ; Lucy, Miss 
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Kelly ; Mrs. Peachum, Mrs. Sparks. October I9tli. Skirmish, in 
The Deserter," Munden. November 3rd. “The Birth Day.” Cap¬ 
tain Bertram, Munden; Jack Junk, Dowton. 15th. A new farce, 
by Poole, called “Who’s Who, or the Double Imposture.’’ Sam 
Dabbs, an apothecary's man, Munden. This was a comic extrava¬ 
ganza, and told well. December 14th, was performed “The Mer- 
chaqt of Bruges,” an alteration from Beaumont and Fletcher, by the 
Honourable Douglas Kinnaird. Principal characters: Garwin, or 
Florey, Kean; Clause, or Gerrard, Holland; Hubert, Rae; Van- 
dunk, MundenWolfort, S. P,etiley ; Hemskinke, Raymond ; Beg¬ 
gars, Higgin, Oxberry ; Prigg, Harley ; Gertrude, or Bertha, Mrs. 
Horn; Jaculin, Miss L. Kelly. Kean played an indifferent part 
with great effect. In the scene with Goswin and Gertrude, when he 
exclaimed, pointing to Mrs. Horn, who performed Gertrude, “Is 
she not beautiful!" the audience acknowledged the justness of the 
allusion by a round of applause. After the play, the writer, in con¬ 
versation in the green-room with Lord Byron, was asked how he 
liked the alteration, which, his lordship said, had cost Mr. Kinnaird 
a great deal of trouble. He remarked that it was trouble ill be¬ 
stowed, as there were many other old plays (of Massinger espe¬ 
cially) which might be revived Avith greater advantage. “ What 
plays?" said his lordship. “The Duke of Milan" was mentioned. 
“I never read ‘The Duke of Milan,”’ was the unexpected reply.* 
“The Duke of Milan” Avas, however, revived, altered by Tom Dib- 
din, and somebody else; and the catastrophe, which is forced and 
unnatural in the original, was not much mended in the adaptation. 
Though Kean played Sforza very finely, he was badly supportetl, 
and the play had not a run. Munden performed successively 
Marrall, Foresight, Corton Pearmain, Sir Robert Bramble, for 
his own benefit, and Brainworm, for Mr. Kean’s. On the last 
night of the season he performed (by particular desire, and for 
that night only — Russert was his part) Sir Harry Beagle, in “The 
Jealous Wife.” 


• It was a startling declaration of I;ord Byron’s, that, if by some great convul¬ 
sion of nature English should become a dead language, an Englishman, anxious 
that the posterity of strangers should know that there had been such a thing as a 
British epic and tragedy, might wish for the preservation of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton ; but the surviving world would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the rest 
sink wdth the people.” Sheridan alsowas supposed not to hold the earlier drama¬ 
tists in great reverence. From the time when his connection with Drury Jjane 
was dissolved, he had never entered the theatre. One night he was prevailed upon 
by Lord Essex to sit with his lordship in his box to witness the performance of 
Kean in Sir Giles Overreach. At the conclusion of the play, Lord Essex begged 
of him to go into the green-room. 'I’he actors flocked around the modern Con¬ 
greve. In the scene of his former glory he was low and dejected. Ift^heu Kean 
Avas introduced to him, every ear was awake, as it Avas supposed that Mr. Sheridan 
would pay liim a compliment. The only remark he made was, “ Mr. Kean, I am 
sorry to see you in so bad a part.” • 
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ORLANDO GRIFFIN. 

BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 

AUTHOR or “RICHARD SAVAGE,” “ DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX,” ETC. 
[^WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.]] 

Thebe is a small town called Grcystoke, a few miles to tlie wdfet of 
the ancient borough of St. Alban’s ; and in this town many excellent, 
and, what is more, and, perhaps, better, many opuk?nt people reside. 
Of this latter class was Mr. Orlando Griffin, a young gentleman whose 
whole course of life had hitherlo flowed in so unruffled a stream, that he 
had been compelled to resor! to the circulating library for that amount 
of mental excitement, without which, he devoutly believed, the heart 
cannot be continued in a healthy state of vibration. Indeed, so sin¬ 
cerely did Mr. Griffin sympathise with, and so entirely did he enter 
into, tlie well-imagined woes of the Julia Walsinghams and the Ade- 
lyn Montresors, and in the higflly-wrought perplexities and deeply- 
conceived miseries of their heroic counterj'>uits, the Lord Mortimers, 
and the Honourable Augustus Waldegravcs, that he could not pre¬ 
cisely see, he could not very well understand, he could not be made to 
feel the real distresses of people about him, who chanced to possess 
English, and not Grecian outlines, and whose names opposed a stum¬ 
bling-block to every description of sentiment to be met with in the 
beaten paths of fiction. 

It will be readily surmised, that a young gentleman of Mr. Griffin’s 
disposition, and appetite for polite literature, could hardly love anybody 
better than himself, unless that individual came in the shape of a 
young lady, beautiful as an angel, graceful as a fawn, fascinating as a 
and sentimental as himself. Such an one a propitious fortune 
provided in the person of Miss Amelia Wickham, a fair, unearthly- 
looking being, possessing all those indispensable rerjuisites which the 
rigorous beau ideal established in Griffin’s bosom, led him to desi¬ 
derate. 

Amelia Wickham had been for no great length of time a resident at 
Greysloke. She had been wafted thither by the London coach, and 
was accompanied by her mother, a tall lady, of highly-cultivated man¬ 
ners and complexion, the latter predominating in her nose, and with a 
voice of singular monotony and depth, such, for instance, as we may 
imagine to have proceeded from Lady Macbeth with a very bad cold. 

Through the instrumentality of the obsequious Rooke, Mr. Griffin 
obtained an introduction to the interesting strangers, and was invited 
to partake of those social amenities which ladies, polished by the fric¬ 
tion of ijietropolitan intercourse, are so well qualified to dispense. In 
the small, but elegant drawing-room, twelve feet by nine, of Mr. Wick¬ 
ham, our young gentleman found that courtesy and candour are the 
characteristfes of the truly genteel ; and a sense of deep abasement 
sometimes crawled over him when he reflected upon his own utter un- 
worthiness, considered as a candidate for the hand of that fair being 
who would prove—he was sure of it—in any man’s lottery of life, de¬ 
finitely^ “ //it' ticket.” 

Rut "this sense of self-humiliation seldom la|ts long, and would seem 
to have left Orlando Griffin altogether shortly afterwards ; for, one 
evening, when his Amelia had retired to rest, he took the mother to 
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tlio window, and with a tremor jiroper to the circumstances, fif^urative- 
ly and quietly laid his person and Ajrlune at the feet of lier daughter. 
It was upon tliis occasion that IMrs. Wickham’s discretion was made 
signally manifest. She was highly and deeply honoured hy his prefer¬ 
ence. Slie really did not know ; she could not possibly say; her only 
treasure’s heart might not be engaged; there certainly had been a 
young gentleman, flfr. Charles Nincombe, but that was not likely, after 
all. « Would he give her till to-morrow evening? She bade him hope 
in the meantime. 

" I must tell «you,” said the high-souled matron, in conclusion, 
“ that I have no fortune to give Miss Wickham ; btit that is, of course, 
no object with you. She is herself a jeu'el beyond all price. You 
have heard of IMr. Livermore —Ihe Liverirfore ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; often.” 

Here Griffin made a venial trespass U])on the fields of fiction. 

“ Mr. Livermore is her uncle," pursued Mrs. Wickham, “ and is im¬ 
mensely rich—in fact, high sheriff of Surrey, and lord of the manor of 
Teddington. He has often said he didn't know what he mightn't do 
for Amy one of these days, which clearly means that he dues know 
what he may do. Money is an object, dear sir, although we have not 
been accustomed to regard it. Congenial souls, domestic bliss, two 
hearts in unison; these are the real, the only blessings, Orlando.” 

How sweetly, bow touchingly confidential and familiar, this recog¬ 
nition of him as a valued friend by the name he had received at the 
baptismal font! The taste, the feeling of it! Griffin could scarce 
contain himself till he got outside the house, when he bethought liim 
whether he should not vent his rapture in a flood <ff tears, which, how¬ 
ever, like many other serviceable things, will not always come when 
they are wanted. “ The only blessing!" What a sensible woman was 
this! They rvere the only bles.sings. She was a truly superior charac¬ 
ter ; and if slie had a little less of the carnation in her countenance, 
and not quite so much of the violiiicello in her v<‘ice, would he one of 
the most desirable mothers-in-law a man could jtossess. 

To describe the sensation of Mr. Griffin as he bent his way to the 
cottage in which his Amelia was enshrined, for the purpose of resolv¬ 
ing the important query whether he was to be beyond cxpre.ssion 
happy, or a raving maniac for the rest of his days,—to do this is quite 
out of the question. Hope and fear see-sawed away in his bosom with 
considerable vehemence and vigour; and hy the time he arrived at the 
gate, and when he beheld the mother at one window, and the daughter 
at the other, he would have given a trifle for a newpsiir of knee-joints, 
and a tongue warranted to wag if required. 

Mrs. Wickham flew to the door, and greeting him on the threshold, 
seized both his hands between his own, and drew him into flic par¬ 
lour. Griffin could not but remark that the nose was considerably 
redder, and that the voice was rather more subterraneous than usual, 
as she hurriedly paid him the compliments of the evening. He ac¬ 
counted for the voice on the score of intense emotion; and the pressure 
of the nasal promontory against a window-pane, it is well known, 
causes a portion of the vital fluid to establisli itself in that region. 

“ Orlando Griffin, you have vanquished, you have conquered !” was 
all f he could in the first instance utter. 

Griffin looked more like a captive than a conqueror as she lugged 
him (how plaguy strong the old lady must be! but no, it was “ entlm- 
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siasni,”) to an arm-chair. Releasing her'hold, and drawing another 
chair towards her, naumed his hands, riveted her gaze upon him, 
and said, her lips quivj^g with excitement, 

“ She is yours !—wliolly, entirely yours !—yours for ever ! and here¬ 
after I must look upoi^lyou in the light of a son.” 

^ Griffin inwardly wished that she would not look quite so much at 
him in any light ; and attempted a reply, which died away in an inar¬ 
ticulate mumble. *, 

“ Young man,” resumed Mrs. Wickhapi, solemnly, ** when a mother 
bestows the sole blessing of her existence upon another, what has she 
not a right to expect ? Oh ! give me a^solemn assurance that when 
she becomes yours you will cherish and protect her.” 

Her future son-in-law raised his eyes slowly to a fly-cage immedi¬ 
ately over his head, and silently surveyed the corpulent physical pro¬ 
portions of a blue-bottle. (We may mention that orbs in the as¬ 
cendant are invariably held, in the court of love, equivalent to an affi¬ 
davit. The Lord Chancellor Hymen would cry, “ Take a rule," upon 
less satistactory testimony.) » 

“ But, where is the dear child ?” cried Sirs. Wickham with vivacity ; 
and she arose. “ Why should I longer keep asunder two beings so 
formed for each other ?” 

Griffin would fain have asked her to stay a few minutes till he got 
his heart under, which began to hammer away at his ribs with paviour- 
like pertinacity, but his tongue was as dry on'a sudden as an old card- 
case. The five minutes that preceded a kind of affectionate scuffle in 
the passage between the mother and daughter, were indeed fearful; 
but when his own Amelia appeared, led in by her dignified and de- 
.servedly happy parent, a dizziness possessed him; all the voluminous 
precedents for his conduct upon such occasions, which Rooke’s library 
afforded, faded from his memory ; and, if he did stagger forward, and 
fall upon one knee, the action must, in justice, be imputed not so much 
to personal gallantry as to physical weakness. 

I leave it to the lovers of sentiment of a high and ennobling charac¬ 
ter to conceive the feelings of this young and sentimental couple; and 
I invite such as have no taste for such scenes, while they imagine the 
intensely gratifying sensations of the delighted Mrs. Wickham, to ac¬ 
company her as she proceeds to the kitchen, to follow her as she car¬ 
ries a small jug up to her own chamber, and to sympathise with her as 
she concocts a glass of brandy-and-water, rather stiff than otherwise. 

When a man,” said Griffin, as he lighted his chamber-candle, and 
walked up to bed ,—“ when a man succeeds in securing the affection of 
one who is bent upon making herself a blessing to him, how happy he 
may consider himself! Such a woman is indeed a gem!” 

It might be tedious to the reader, as to me it would be troublesome, 
to relate how often, and with what feelings Orlando thenceforth be¬ 
took himself to Eden Cottage (so called by Mrs. Wickham), there to 
“speed the soft intercourse” towards the matrimonial goal, which, 
alas 1 is not always the winning-post. He, however, knows little of 
human nature who supposes that because love is blind, the bystanders 
are not in active possession of their optics, — who believes that, while 
doves are billing and cooing, magpies are not busy with sidelong eyes 
and nimblh chatter ; in a word, who imagines that to every absorbed 
Romeo and Juliet there are not scores of vigilant"Paul Prys and Miss 
Pratts. Scarce had Griffin whispered the blissful sanction given to his 
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liopes—whispered it evenlo his own beating heart, ero it Avas loudly 
and openly discussed by co«>l and callous calculators, Avho made it'a 
subject of ribald levity and personal jest. 

Alysterious Providence ! The sensitive soul of Orlando Griffin re¬ 
volted at the precocious publicity given to his passion. To think that 
every female in the place, from the tender age of fourteen to the tough 
period of fourscore, had been canvassing, sifting, weighing every throb, 
sigh, feeling of his bosom ; and that the requisites, Avhether personal or 
pecuniary, of his mistress, had been debated in the very in a- 
place, mingled,, perhaps, with the price of pigs, of geese! “ Ila ! mad¬ 

dening !” 

Griffin pressed for an early day on which his happiness might be 
completed, but was encountered by both ladies Avith scruples such as 
delicacy alone can start, such as a mind of the most exquisite refine¬ 
ment only can appreciate. And uoav Mrs. Wickham, Avith a finely 
painted oratorical crayon (if the expression may he permitted) chalked 
out the outline of a course of proceeding she ventured to suggest it 
might be as Avell if he pursued, Aihich discomposed him not a little. 
Indeed, the skeleton heads of this design scared him as completely as 
though certain bona Jide craniiims from the Wickham vault had been 
presented to him by way of chimney-ornaments. To some men the 
higliAvaymaii’s alternative, “ your money or your life,” would he very 
much the same, as to its influence upon their choice, as if they AA^'ro 
asked Avhich they would rather yield, an apple-pudding, or a given 
number of apple-dumplings. Orlando was one of these. Strange tts 
say (for to the children of sensibility and disinten'.stedness it must in¬ 
deed seem strange,) he Avas by no means satisfied that Mrs. Wickham 
wiLs in the right Avhen she asserted that it Avould be so like himself,” 
that it Avould be “only Avorthy of a Griffin," that it would be “such a 
tender instance of his confidence and regard, if he presented his afli- 
aiiced bride Avith a bank-note,” — a few hundreds merely, no more,— 
“ as a marriage present."’ “ Oh, sir!” concluded the venerable relative 
of Livermore, the augiKst high sheriiF and lord of the manor, “ without 
the most unlimited confidence in each other, the hope of happiness in 
the married state," — here she Avaved her hand, her reticule streaming 
to tho troubled air,—“ is a dream—a dream !” 

She afterAvards condescended to quote precedents, draAvn from sources 
with Avhich they were alike familiar, chronicles of pa.ssion, records of 
the beautiful and true, volumes of the heart. Griffin Avas at length 
convinced; but for the life of him, Avhen he offered to his Aineliils ac¬ 
ceptance a handsome pocket-book, Avith a costly tissue-paper lining, Im 
could not help thinking upon a certain adage, Avhich plainly intimates 
that a gentleman not reputed wise and the commodity Avhicli is better 
than Avisdom are liable to a spee(jy separation; in other AVOrd.s, that 
“ a fool and his money are soon parted.” 

Thenceforward matters went on smoothly. Amelia, as a reward, it 
is to be presumed, of his generosity, charmingly consented to a propo¬ 
sition he had heretofore fruitlessly urged, that they should go tO Lon¬ 
don. Griffin was led to believe that he had interest sufficient to secure 
a stool in^ a government office, and had suspected for a long time past 
that by secluding himself in the country, he was neither doing justice 
to his pretensions nor performing bis duty as a good citizVjn. This 
acquiescence to his Avikhes on the part of his betrothed and her mother, 
though late, pleased liim excessively. The health of his adored one 
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was, of course, a grave consideration ; and that of her parent was, no 
doubt, of no slight collateral consequence; but still he was led to hope 
they had undesignedly naagnified the blighting effects of the metropo¬ 
litan atmosphere; the more that, when he dropt in upon the ladies, 
which he now did with all the frequency, the freedom, and the casual¬ 
ty of a dog at a fair, they not only ceased to dwell upon the topics of 
London smoke, epidemics and noise, but positively appeared desirous 
of returning to them. 

At length Orlando was blest with the hand of his Amelia. The'^ 
were married with the strictest privacy at a distant village-church, and 
banqueted upon lamb-chops and liquids, at a roadsidtf public-house. 
On such a day a man is, of course, in a disposition to pardon even the 
foe wlio may have attempted hj^ jugular. Still, Griffin could not but 
shudder when he beheld the sinuous course towards the post-chaise 
made by his exceedingly lively mother-in-law; nor, although he 
acknowledged the truth of the observation, could he admire its mode of 
delivery when, the vehicle in motion towards home, that lady re¬ 
marked, , 

“ VVell, now, — it appearsh to me, my beloved and affec—tionate 
son,"—hiccup ,—“ Orlando Griffin, we've shptul a most delightful—” 
(here the maternal nose lodged upon his breastpin,) “ and r-r-roman- 
tic day." These last words were soinewhat entangled in his frill. 

Heavens! she was very much the worse for lirmor! 

“I hope your mother is not often thus, deadest?’’ whispered Or¬ 
lando to his bride. 

“ Not very often—oh, no! her spirits have been over-excited. See ! 
she is going to sleej)." 

Griffin was heartily glad of it, glancing at intervals during the ride 
at the inebriated one, who appeared agitated by the motion of the 
chaise, like a resemblance of the human figure made by one of art’s 
journeymen, and formed, for the most part, of straw. 

The happy couple and their excitable adjunct, whose unequivocal 
condition in the post-chaise had well-nigh lost her that respectful 
esteem with which Griffin had heretofore regarded her, started on the 
following morning for London, and were in due time set down at the 
Three Cups, in Aldersgate Street. Here hirs. Wickham proposed an 
adjournment to the coffee-room, and insinuated two glasses of brandy- 
and-water. Griffin sighed, and consented, inwardly resolving to put 
in for a lion’s share of the alcoholic preparation. He dreaded a repeti¬ 
tion of the immoral exhibition of the previous day. Unhallowed des¬ 
tiny ! to see his connection by the sacred tic of marriage, the mother 
of his .soul’s idol, bundled neck and crop into a hackney-eoach by the 
wondering waiters of a respectable tavern, and joggod and jolted off to 
a strange lodging, looking like the resuscitated mummy of the wife of 
Cheops, or *0116 of the Ptolemies ,—that must not be. The thought 
almost lifted his hat off his head. The elderly lady, however, fore¬ 
stalled his design upon the goblets, tossing off one of the glasses with 
much satisfaction, and little ceremony. This done, she set down the 
empty vessel, and prepared to sally forth in quest of apartments. Her 
knowledge of town made this a most desirable measure, and away she 
hurried, proposing to return ** ere the Leviathan could swim a league," 
or, to use«her own words, which were to the same effect, “before he 
could say Jack Robinson,"—a phrase Griffin thought neither elegani 
in taste nor true as to the fact. 
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At the eiul of whut the apathetic clock proclaimed to be an hour 
and a half, but the lovers deemed five or six minutes, Mrs. Wickham 
returned, and in a state of perturbation and flurry not easily to be ac¬ 
counted for, when the business upon which she had gone forth was 
considered. 

“ Well, my dear madam,” observed Grifiin, “ I hope you have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining for us a temporary home ?” 

^ Oh yes, I've done that,” replied Mrs. Wickham, “ flopping ” down 
by the side of her daughter, and fanning her face with her handker¬ 
chief; “nice rooms in Charterhouse Square, over the way. We can 
go in at once*. But, oh ! my dear,” turning to Amelia, “ only guess 
whom 1 have seen ?” 

“ Whom, in mercy's name?” cried Aiinelia, turning white, and then 
red, and thep permanently white. 

“ Compose yourself, my dearest life,” said Orlando. 

“ Who is it?” urged the bride. 

“ Why,”—and l\rrs. W'ickham turned a dubious eye upon Griffin,— 
“ I have seen your father.” „ 

“My father !—papa! ” exclaimed Amelia. 

“ Her papa ! ” echoed Griffin. “ 'Till this day I never heard she had 
a papa. This is cxtraoidinary ! " 

“Why didn’t you avoid him?” demanded the daughter, in a tone of 
vexation. 

“ My love, I coul^'t. He came full butt upon me just when I was 
leaving the lodgings.” 

“ Why should he be avoided, love ?” inquired Griffin. “ The father 
of my wife must always be—extraordinary ! Why had you not told 
me of his exi.stence ?” 

“ That may well be thought peculiar, my dear Orlando,” said ]\Irs- 
Wickham; “ but the truth is, he is such a strange man — so very 
strange! ” ' 

Griffin glanced tow’ards his bride. So very strange a man! ” she 
murmured srveetly, veiling her dove»like eyes with her silken lashes. 

“ But you will soon see him,” cried Sirs. Wickham, abruptly. “ He 
swears he ’ll call, and that before the week’s out.” 

“ I shall he very happy, I’m sure,” stammered Griffin; but he could 
get no further. 

As they Avalked, followed by their luggage, to Charterhouse Square, 
—a square, by the by, whose only claims to cheerfulness is derived 
from the fact of its looking very like an evacuated churchyard,— 
Griffin could not help pondering upon the unlooked-for papa. “ So 
very strange a man ! ” It began to strike him that strangeness was a 
family failing. And he never to have been told of this eccentric parent 
before! Undoubtedly, bad he been at any time asked whether Mi.ss 
Wickham had ever had a father, he should, without hesitation, have 
replied in the aflSrmative. Had he ever thought about him at all, he 
would have concluded that he had long ago played his little part, witli 
applause or otherwise, and left this breathing stage to less evane.scent 
and more youthful performers. He must be some moody misanthrope, 
—some selfish, fashionable sensualist,—a military man, probably,— 
Colonel Wickham, (he had read of such,) who had abandoned his wife, 
whose happiness he had sacrificed, and his daughter, to whfise welfare 
he was utterly indiflbrent, and was now squandering his half-pay in 
gambling and riotous dissipation. 
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He had an early opportunity of ascertaining how far conjecture may, 
ill most cases, he relied upon. Not many days had elapsed since their 
quiet instalment in Charterhouse Square ere a tremendous single rap, 
that must have reverberated through all the cloisters of the Chartreuse, 
made Gritliii drop “The Mysterious Orphan” upon the floor, and 
caused the two ladies to start from their chairs like balls from a trap. 

His knock!” cried Mrs. Wickham, seizing two bottles by thqjr 
respective necks, and hurrying away with them to a cupboard. 

“ So it is,” coincided Amelia, briskly. “ Dear Griffin^ papa is come. 
Stay, J\Ia, leave the gin." , 

Griffin arose for the purpose of meeting half way his new, and, as 
he concluded, from certain painful gruntings that proceeded from him 
as he ascended the stairs, his asthmatic connexion. Orlando s precoii- 
ceit of Mr. Wickham’s appearance was, he found, anything but just; 
nor, as he learnt afterwards, and guessed at the time, was he more 
accurate in bis conjecture as to his profession. Mr. Wicknam, to do 
him justice, had paid particular attention to his toilet; but being at¬ 
tired in a blue coat, for which somebody else must have been measured 
several years before ^ in a waistcoat of an iron-mould pattern i in 
smalls, upon each leg of which knives had apparently been sharpened ; 
and in bools, the tops of which were of a Spanish mahogany colour, it 
must be admitted that he could not readily be mistaken for a military 
man. When I add that he had chosen a Belcher handkerchief as the 
ornament of his neck on this his first appearance, that his shirt-frill 
had been battened upon by moths, and that he wore an enormou.; 
brooch in his bosom, which looked like a piece of petrified brawn, his 
tout cnscmhle, as the likeness of a member of the military profession, 
will not, perhaps, a})})ear more striking. In truth, as he stood in the 
doorway, his hat in his hand, motionless for a moment, he resembled 
very nearly a Bow-Street officer. 

Salutations having been exchanged, Mr. Wickham, after staring 
about the room with much seeming compliiisancy, and eyeing Griffin 
once more with a grave regard, pulled a chair towards him with^tlie 
hook of his stick, crying, “ Come here, you dog, and took a seat. 1 lie 
ladies had retired on his entrance, but presently appeared. IMr. Wick¬ 
ham thought it by no means necessary to bo ceremonious with such 
near and dear relations. 

“Well, old girl, you 're here, are you?” was his speech to his con¬ 
sort ; and, nodding to his daughter, “ So, Slyboots, you ve got a hus- 
d, have you? Mind, J didn’t tell you to. 

Griffin, and bursting into a laugh not commonly heard at court, or 
even in the mansions of the liobility, he added, “ It s only my way , 
don’t mind me. I'm a rum un—ain’t I, old 'uu ?” winking at the au¬ 
gust matroii*behind Griffin’s chair. .... , 

Mr. Wickham presently made public a wish on his part to be pro¬ 
vided with “ a yard of clay,” and entered upon a discourse, having for 
its object an eulogium upon the virtues and sanative propertiw ot half- 
and-half, when compounded of Barclay's double stout and Clmrring- 
ton’s treble X. He would take a glass or so of “ max m its neat 
state, he was pleased to remark, as a “ wind up. 

“ Holy St. Agatha! ” thought Orlando, “ what a truly vulgar muu- 
ster! And can this terrific vulgarian be the ‘author of Amelia s 
being?” 
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Yes—it must be so. It was not to be concealed; tliere was a strong 
family-likeness. That it might be so, he was compelled to confess 
with an inward groan, a few days' familiar intercourse with Amelia 
and her mother having sufficed to convince him that human perfection, 
however ardently sought, is not easily found; at all events, that he 
had not found it. 

, An observation which escaped Mr. Wickham during the evening 
posed Griffin prodigiously. He could make neither head nor tail of it. 
What an extraordinary domestic circle had he entered!—a circle, he 
began to suspect, not unlike a magician's, terrible to stay in, ruinous 
to spring out of. He sincerely wished he had been confined in the 
most damp and rheumatic cell at the eery extremity of the countless 
corridors of a castle, rather than have met and mingled with these un¬ 
fathomable Wickhams. 

The gauger—for such was the male representative of the family—had 
been smoking his pipe in philosophical silence for a considerable time, 
when he suddenly withdrew it fr^m his mouth, and began to move his 
shoulders about in that hugging manner, which implies that the oj)e- 
rator is possessed with some highly agreeable fancy, or under the in¬ 
fluence of a quaint conceit. 

“ Never trust me,” cried he, “ if this isn’t the queerest start I ever 
came across. You 're a deep old touch, Liz, i/o?/ are!" shaking his fist 
jocularly at his wife. "Go out of town—do the genteel—get ‘my 
daughter' married — married — Ila ! ha! ha! ho! ho! ho! Now, 1 
wonder what Hob would think of all this—^poor Bob i ” 

" Father! ” cried Amelia, aghast. 

" Mr. Wickham !” remonstrated the mother, shaking her front at 
him with agitating earnestness. 

Mr. Wickham w’as, as he said, " pulled up ” in tinie. 

" Well,” lie remarked, " it's no concern of mine—only mark, my 
girls, my finger’s out of the pie. Sir,” turning to Griffin, with a bow 
of deep respect, " your very good health. If you 're not a Noble Grand, 
1 hope you will be. May the present moment be the worst of our 
lives! ” 

" Amen ! ” thought Griffin. The subject then dropped. 

But Avho was this Bob, whose very name, brief diminutive though it 
were, had something alarming in it,—a kind of abrupt, pi.stol-shot 
sound.'* Bob!—and "poor Bob,” too ! Wherefore poor .!* Wickham’s 
sympathies were evidently interested in his behalf. Not a day passed 
but Griffin ruminated upon the invisible Robert. He could obtain no 
information respecting him from his wife, who said it w’as all stuflf and 
nonsense, and bade him not be a fool. No explanation could be wrung 
from Mrs. Wickham, who shook her head, and warned him against the 
indulgence of a morbid curiosity; and the gauger, when he applied to 
him, cried " mum,” with his hand to his mouth, adding, that he was 
not going to get his head combed by the old un, and that he didn’t 
fancy clapper-clawing. " My girl's a dabster at it; but I dare say 
you've found out that before this." 

Orlando hud done so; but this was not his sole discovery. The 
ladies had thrown off all restraint long go. Griffin was a meek man; 
and whenever anything particularly vexed him he retired to his cham¬ 
ber, and grinned agallnst the wainscot to settle his nerves, or dra\v out 
a tuft or two of his hair. That, in fact, was the only " pluck ” belong¬ 
ing to him, and that he did not exhibit. 
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The life he was now leading was indeed pitiable. A little woman 
had been added to the family, who sat all day lonj^ making new dresses 
for his lady and her mother. Friends of all sizes, of both sexes, and 
unanimous in their devotion to ardent spirits, were constantly dropping 
in and staggering out. Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Ilay- 
market were pronounced bores,—dull and tiresome,—and the Fagle 
and the Albert Saloon divided their patronage of the drama. Mrs. 
GriHin had her faults of temper, her “ human frailties," and outraged 
Orlando’s sensitive spirit at every turn. The tall and impressive Mrs. 
Wickham spurned the vile rules that slavish decorum has absurdly 
framed, and plied the bottle nightly with bacchanalian persever¬ 
ance. Sometimes she embraced her dear son, her own Orlando, with 
an affection quite stilling, and wept on hinj with a mother’s fervour; 
anon she would inviteland cull him forth to a boxing-inalch, being her¬ 
self her own bottle-holder. 

To add, if anything could add, to the misery of the sentimentalist, 
ho became at length convinced tjiat it was by no means within the 
range of probability that he would ever be called upon to .serve his 
Queen and country, by performing the dutii s of a clerk in a govern¬ 
ment office. This last hope strangled, Griffin—child of woe !—wan¬ 
dered about disconsolate, almost heartbroken. The creature, in hap¬ 
pier days to be derided and despised, was now become a wretch to move 
pity and compassion. And thus a twelvemonth wore away. 

“Two more years under the same system,” crit.l Oilando, and, 
by the beard of holy Anselmo, the hermit, I shall be a bankrupt and 
a bedlamite ! ” 

A month at Ramsgate, the journey to be accomplished per steamer, 
had been projected by the ladies, now several weeks since. Griffin 
would rather have been carried to his native meadows of Greystoke, 

“ Where the nibbling flocks do stray 

but that “ poking hole ” was not to be thought of for an instant. Com¬ 
pliance was a matter of course. He yielded without solicitation, since 
to that it must come whether solicited or not. IMrs. Wickham was 
rapturous in her praise of the romantic cliffs, the wide vast ocean, the 
comfortable bathing-rooms, and the delicious shrimps. 

Touching the cliffs—Orlando drew a mental scene that shot a mo¬ 
mentary thrill of ecstasy through liis attenuated frame. There were 
the cliffs, the ocean bathing their chalky feet far, far beneath. The 
time was evening—dim twilight. There were two figures—two of the 
fair sex—to wit, i\Irs. Wickham and her daughter—the former groggy, 
the latter flustered. Lost in talk respecting him—how they had duped 
him—ho\^ delightfully brown he had been done—(Griffin had learned 
this slang)—they ramble on—on. The old lady reels—the young lady 
wrestles—in vain. Too late—hurrah! He rushes forward. Too late 
also, of course. But ah I no. This was but a vision. 

Truth, after all, is strange, stranger than fiction, as shall now be 
shown. The morning of their departure arrived, and they proceeded 
to a wharf in Lower Thames Street. They arrived in excellent time. 
As they»s-tood on the quay by the water side, gazing towards the ma¬ 
jestic steamers, and wondering which was “ The Magnet,” lo! tlffiir 
attention was drawn to a head, the hair whereof was cut with classical 
closeness, which emerged, as it were, almost from beneath their feet. 
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^riie owner of that head had, in fact, got out of a boat, and was climb¬ 
ing up one of those serviceable steps which are placed perpendicularly 
against the platform of the quay. The stranger, having made terra 
gave himself a smart shake, and disclosed his features to the ^ 
projected voyagers. . •. ^ 

A shriek burst from the lips of Amelia, and Mrs. Wickham, falling 
backward against a bale of vag^ uttered a profane ejaculation, which, it 
is to be hoped, nothing b^jUj^rprising a rencontre could have induced 
her to employ. 

And who coaid be tht^error-striking alluvial deposit*? Why, 
“mother of my sainted Amelia!” if he wasn't rapturously hugging 
Mrs. Griffin in his arms. 

“ Why, mother,” cried this apparently naval character, skipping 
from Amelia towards the once majestic ]Mrs.*^ickham, now, alas! 
languishing upon a couch of rags, and giving her slioulder a dislocating 
shake, while he seized her hand with an iron gripe,—“ why, mother, 

5 . don^t seem glad so see me ? Jlow did you know 1 was coming 
to-day ? But never mind,—give us your fin, old girl. I dare say 
sight of me has upset you both. My wigs ! how gaily you’re both 
^ytoj^ged out! Who 's this ugly-mugged swell ?” pointing towards 

mad,” said Orlando. “ You don't know him, 

“ she does, sir,” said a man, coming up and touching his 

fiat,^“®efs his wife, and that's her mother. I know 'em both ivell. 

1 've cbj^toip with him from OhatlSm.” Then drawing Griffin, the 
emancipatqL but pallid Griffin, asitl^he lidded, “ His name's Robert 
Smasher, aw he was connected witlT a'^gang of coiners, and got ten 
ypaA: lot him off half way, because o' good conduct.” 

Robert SlRih^l the mysterious Bob disclosed in full at last! 
Griffin indulged in a gradually lessening view of that worthy, as he 
walked off with his wife and mother-in-law,—both casting many a rue¬ 
ful look behind. 

Orlando at that moment would have tipped a fiddler a crown, and 
any competent artist a guinea, — the one for playing, the other for 
dancing a hornpipe. 

A few nights afterwards, Mr. Griffin attended an appointment at 
the Goat, in the vicinity of Smithfield, and met the crest-fallen Mrs. 
Wickham, and the disconsolate Mrs. Smasher, Grateful for his re¬ 
lease, he was not unwilling to pay for his liberty. They separated on 
the best terms in the world. 

Mr. Griffin is still a bachelor, and resides at Greystoke. There 
has been a rumour — but I know not how true it is — of a certain far- 


[ 'vc 

emancipatll 
Smasher, al 


mer's daughter, with a very red face, and arms of the safne colour. 
Kooke, the librarian, thinks it likely, averring, that since Griffin’s 
return from London, he is foul enough for anything. I am npdt sure 
of that. I am rather in favour of the farmer's daughter. ^ - 
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OK, THK PEDLAB’s PANIC. 

A TALE OF BLOOD. 

Les ombres quelquefoiii font paroitre des substance. 

Think not, kind reader, here to find 
A tissue of poetic fancies; 

If such will satisfy your mind, • 

You ’ll find enough in stale romances : 

Where, ’twixt the time-gnawn, mouldering walls 
Of man-deserted gottiic halls ; 

Witches and devils • 

Join in revels, 

And ghosts and fairies hold their midnight balls. 

U'here bleeding nuns, with gory vests. 

And daggers sticking in their breasts, 

TJirough drear churchyards their algid airing take, 

In doleful dumps: 

Where errant elves, and spell-driv’n sprites 
Flit through the air like northern lights. 

And armour’d armless heroes groan and shake 
Their bloody stumps. 

Where shade of murder’d miser, knight, or prince, 
Deserts his tomb. 

To visit cut-throats’ beds ; and, when they wince 
And almost stare their eyeballs out. 

Gives them a gentle hint about 
Their future doom. 

Or calls, en passant, at his old chateau. 

To see if spouse’s tears have ceased to flow: ^ 

Or, silently and slily as a dun. 

Through well-known passages and chambers stealing. 
Peeps o’er the shoulder of his spendthrift son, 

As drunk to bed the scape-grace rogue is reeling. 
AVhere letters, traced with sulphury flame, 

Glare on the floor, or tapestry, or ceiling; 

Shewing some vile assassin’s name, 

Or other dreadful mystery revealing; 

Which, in true novel-weaving guise. 

Is hidden from the reader’s eyes; 

Nor by the cautious author e’er unravell’d. 

Till through three long, dark volumes he has traveil’d. 
Where flickering flambeaux flash and flare, 

(By powers supernal borne and lighted) 

In gambols through the murky air, 

* To guide the errant chief, benighted. 

Into some lonely haunted tower. 

To break some fell enchanter’s power. 

Where mingled noises, harsh and risible. 

Seem to proceed from things invisible : 

Where sorcerers’ cauldrons bubbling boil, 

And goblins flock from cave and flood: 

Where rusty hinges creak for oil. 

And poniards, dripping victims’ blood. 

Dance, jig, and hay, • 

In grim array. 

And scare the plodding peasant on his way. 
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Where the adventurous knight .ipproaches 
S«)me castle’s dragon-guarded door: 

Draws his all-conquering sword, and broaches 
The monster’s heart; and with the gore, 

\Vhich flows in torrents from the hideous wound, 
Inscribes his mistress’ name upon the ground; 

Then ventures in, and finds the hall 
Full of fierce griffins, slays them all; 

Rushes resistless on from room to room. 

While dwarfs and griffins fall beneath his sw»»rd, 

As spideos fall beneath the housemaid’s broom. 

Meets with the mighty mansion’s giant lord, 

\V’'hose steeple stature and ferocity 
Rejtress not his impetuosity, ' 

I’iercec. his heart, spite of his brazen mail. 

As south'Sea mariners harpoon a whale; 

Explores each subterranean maze. 

By moans directed, 

Till a fair damsel meets his gaze, 

Pale and dejected; 

Kneels, prays, and wins ; then back to daylight gnipe 
And with the grateful francliiscd maid elopes. 

I say, if fables such as these 
Suffice your appetite to please, 

Stop here; or, haply, 1 may miss 
The target of your taste; for this. 

For which your patience now 1 crave, is 
A literary ram ai'is ; 

A something new: 

A story of an apparition, 

Yet strictly true. 

As grave, historical tradition : 

A ghostly tale, yet fact, 1 dare engage. 

As ghostly text e’er breath’d by gliostly sage. 

As some usurper of a gay domain 

Thrusts from his native seat some m>lder lord ; 
Employs rude arms his conquest to mainlain. 

And bids the hall’s late hospitable board 
No more be spread to greet the welcome guest; 

Its couch no more atford the traveller rest; 

Strips from his vassaLs, while they quake with dread. 
The livery worn through many a happy day, 

And on each sighing churl bestows, instead, * 

The sombre symbol of his iron sway ; 

Killing, with merciless severity. 

Such as would shrink from his austerity : 

So tyrant Winter, with his chilly blast. 

Had rudely driv’n rich Autumn from her throne; 
His sable, storm-fraught clouds around had cast. 

And made the empire of the plain his own : 

Had seen before his withering breeze 
Each flower expire ; 

Had shaken from the sturdier trees 
Their green attire; 

And now began to clothe their boughs 
In the white mantle of his snows. 

When, o’er a bleak and barren moor, 

A travelling pedlar, near threescore, 
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At close of day, 

Toil'd on his way: 

A weiffhty pack 
Strapp’d on his back, 

Seem’d to require his utmost strength; 

A cral)stick of enormous length 

He held, whereon his weary limbs he propt. 

As ever and anon for breath he stojit. 

Keen blew the loudly-whistling northern wind, 
Driving apace, « 

Plump in his face, 

Huge flakes of snow, which almost made him blind. 

His hands, benumb’d, he blew and flfipp’d; 

His tatter’d cloak around him wrapp’d ; * 

And, like a tether’d donkey, oft-times turn’d 
His rump, to bide the pelting of the storm; 

Sigh’d o’er the cheerless trade by which he earn’d 
His daily bread; and, \^ithing like a worm. 

As on the crackling frozen snow 
He fell, and rose .again to go. 

And fell again, and, patient as a lamb. 

Drew forth his little flask to take a dram. 

A tawney, tailless terrier, cowering, crept 
On his lee-side: the pedlar almost wejit 
The little trembling brute to see. 

Whimpering and fawning on his knee; 

And, patting the fond creature, thus he spake :— 

“ Poor faithful Crop ! 

’Twould glad my heart if thou couldst also take 
A little drop 

Of this exhilarating stuff!’’ 

The grateful animal cried “ Whuff!” 

And shook his hide, and bark’d ; as if to say 
“ (’ourage, my generous patron ! let’s away !” 

At least ’twas thus the partial pedlar judged ; 

So rose, and for the timely hint cjiress’d 
His four-legg’d monitor, whom, as they trudg’d, 

III social mood he in these terms address’d:— 
APell, if I’m spared to reach some hut. 

And get an ounce of food to put 
Within my famish'd lips, I swear it. 

My good old dog shall fairly .share it; 

And, if I find a smiling fire, 

(AV'hich both of us. Heaven knows, require,) 

1 vow that thou, poor quaking elf, 

Sliiill sit as near it as myself.” 

(.!rop frisk’d about, and wagg’d his tail; 

Jlut, fearing this alone might fail 
T'o shew his gratitude’s extent, 

Close to the pedlar’s side he went, 

And lick’d his hand, and gave a sqiicall 
About the key A nnturnl, 

('fail wagging faster) 

Which persons learned canine chat in, 

Affirm is excellent doy latiu 

For “ Thank ye, master.” , 

Darker and darker grew the sky : 

No hospitable roof was nigh ; 
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No moon, that night, 

Display’d her light: 

No evening star with friendly radiance twinkled, 

The blackthorn bushes shevv’d their snow-clad tops, 
Like May-day sweeps bewig’d with new thrum mops. 
Or negro-lackeys heads, with ilour besprinkled. 

JVIile after mile the drooping pair 
In silence paced 
The trackless waste, 

And almost yielded to despair; 

When, seined with jdeasure and surprise. 

The hone-cheer’d pedlar strain’d his eyes. 

And, still half doubting, dimly spied 
A glimmering light: ' 

With all his might 

" He rallied his frail limbs, and onward hied. 

At length a lonely mansion mft his view. 

Through the few half-opaque remains 
Of whose hepatch’d and shatter^l panes. 

The taper gleam’d which his attention drew. 

The fabric was an antique tower. 

Which, when the exercise of power 
Was unrestrain’d by wholesome laws. 

And lords cut throats for hairs and straws. 

Had weather’d many a fierce attack. 

Without a crack. 

And many a bold intrusive force driv’n back . 

But an old knight, 

Sir Tempos hight. 

Had since besieged it with his battering balls, 

And made some woeful breaches in its walls. 

'The glare of the surrounding snow 
Sutficed our traveller to show 
The tumbling tenement’s extent, 

And guide him to the door: he went, 

And with his trusty crab-stick knock’d, 

And strove to open it; ’twas lock’d ' 

He would have whistled, but the frost 
Had made so stiff 
His lips, that if 
The failure had existence cost. 

He ne’er had overcome the puzzle 
Of screwing up his mournful muzzle. 

At length, within, the landlord cried, 

** VVho’s there ?” The pedlar straight replied, 

“ A frozen friend! 

For Heaven’s sake, lend 
Attention to my piteous plight. 

And give me lodging for the night.” 

The landlord ope’d the door, ’tis true, 

But just sufficiently to view 
The would-be guest 
Who broke his rest. 

This, when the anxious pedlar saw. 

He thought he'd best adopt club-law; 

So raised his tough crab-staff, and put it 
Between the threshold and the aoor, 

A further parley to secure. 

In caso the churl should strive to shut it. 
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“Hark ye, mine liost,” the pedlar said, 

“ (Jive me but shelter, fire, and food, 

And, by the mass, you shall be amply paid 1 ” 

“ Good ! ” quoth the landlord, “ very good! 

Hut, on my soul. 

There’s not a hole 
As large as would receive a mouse 
In this old weather-beaten house, 

But what contains some snoring wight, ' 

Driven in by this tempestuous night. 

I mean in all the habitable, part; 

For (’tween ourselves) there is a spacious rootfi, 
Wliich many a year hath seen nor guest nor broom. 
But heaven forbid that I should have the lieart 
To such a dismal pRice to invite ye; 

For, by the saints, I tell no lie t’ ye, • 

’Tis by a hideous spectre l^nted, 

Which many a valiant helR hath daunted. 

However, if you think )'ou dare 
Take, for the night, your, lodging there, 

I ’ll make you uj) a blazing fire; 

As good a bed and supper, too. 

As any traveller need desire.” 

An owl i’ th’ ivy cried—“ Whoo, vvhoo ! ’’ 

The pedlar started at the voice : 

The landlord said, “ Come, make your choice ! 
Hunger and thirst, wind, snow, and frost; 

Or bed, fire, liquor, food, and (Jiiost ! ” 

Cold as he was, when the last word prophetic 
Struck on his car, 

It acted like a dose diaphoretic. 

Sweating with fear. 

He started like a Bedlamite, 

And almost bade the host good niglit; 

But, as the snow-fnaught blast blew fiercer still. 
Anxious the proffer’d cheer to share. 

He faintly mumbled half a prayer. 

And ponder’d which might be the minor ill. 

“ If I proceed,” thought he, “ I'm lost, 

On such an awful night; 

And, if I stay and meet the ghost, 

I shall expire with fright! 

Which shall I do.^—go on or stop.!*” 

The answer was supplied by Crop, 

Who, setting up a piteous yell. 

Reproach’d him with his late pledged oath. 
Beseeching him his fears to quell, 

And keep his word, however loth. 

I’he pedlar own’d the dog’s ap^ 

Craving the promised fire and meal. 

Was strictly just. 

A sudden gust, 

Replete with hail, that moment caught him. 

And nearer to decision brought him; 

That is, the smiling cherub, Hope, 

(kune peeping through the cloud of doijbts and fears, 
.lust ns the hailstones rattled in his ears. 

And for his prudence gave more scope. 
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“ Wherefore,” quoth ho, “ should / so dread 
This apparition of the dead ? 

I have no motive for alarm : 

I ne’er did human being harm: 

Aly conscience bears no murder’s stains ; 

1 ne’er have been in vice a meddler; 

'Then why should spectres take the pains 
To scare a poor benighted pedlar ? 

, Nay, shoulif they in the room appear, I 
Am so cold, and wet, and weary. 

That, if 1 once to bed could creep. 

And get myself fast lock’d in sleep, 

Deuce take me 

If I believe that all the ghosts 
That any moderate churchyard boastsF 
CouW wake me! ” 

This said, pur hero boldly vei^Prcd, 

And, calling Crop to follow, enter’d. 

The shivering landlord led the way, 

'I’hrough many a passage darlf, and lonej^^and long, 
Where foot had never trod for many a day, \ 
Stumbling the fallen fractured stones among. 
Which strew’d their dreary path, they reach’d 
A rude stone stair, where many an owlet screech’d. 
And many a toad, and many a mouse and rat. 

Stared, wond’ring what the deuce the men were at. 
And seem’d displeased that their asylum 
Remain’d not undisturb’d, as whilom. 

Onward the tristful trio went. 

And enter’d on the stair’s ascent, 

O’er whose disjointed steps they needs must clamber 
Kre they could reach the pedlar’s destined chamber. 
At length, the rugged steep ascended. 

The host pronounced their task was ended, 

And, striding o’er the creaking floor, 

Show’d the appointed room, whose door 
To many a million hungry worms had lent 
’I'heir fill, 

Till nearly all its substance it had spent; 

Rut still 

It held its form and power of motion, 

And almost seem’d to inspire the notion 
’That ’t'vas the spectre of a door, 

VV’hich had been once, but was no more. 

'Pbe story where tliis chamber lay 
S, tfas lofty; though I cannot say 

It either taste or elegance cojild bo.ist ; 

’’I'was big, black, broken, barbarous, and bare, 
Peculiarities by no means rare 
In stories which contain a Ghost. 

They enter’d, and the host essay’d to raise 
An ample fire : forthwith the genial blaze. 

Spreading its influence round the room, 

Regan to dissipate the gloom. 

Ch’op wagg’d his tail, crept to the hearth. 

Seem’d quite contented with his berth, 

‘ Turn’d himself roiind, and cosily reclined, 

Nor thought of gho.st or snow, or frost or wind 
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Meanwhile the landlord was not still; 

Hut, by a generous imjnilse speeded. 

Began his promise to fulfil. 

And with such vigilance proceeded. 

That e’er a full half hour his guest 
Before the fire his seat had taken. 

And gain’d a little warmth and rest; 

An ample dish of eggs and bacon 
(’I’he best his dwelling could afford) 

^Tas, smoking, placed upon the board. 

Thi.s, with some potent home-brew’d beer 
And household bread. 

The landlord sairl. 

Must constitute his evening cheer. 

H is watering chops tlte [)edlar smack’d. 

And straight the savoury meal attack’d ; 

Nor did he stint ^ 

The motion of his nimble jjnis, 

Until be felt Crop’s two fore-paws. 

By wa)'^ <»f hint, ,, 

Placed eagerly ujxm his knee, 

SfX'ming to say, “ Remember me! ” 

M’hen, knowing w-ell what was the matter. 

He instantly gave Oop the jdatter. 

Wliile thus the dog and master fed, 

'riie busy landlord made the bed. 

Which now he told him W'as prepared, 

W'ith store of rugs ami sheets well air’d, 

Whcjievor be might decnj't e.xpedient 
'i'o go to rest. “ Your most obedient,” 

Pursued the host, ‘‘ 1 ’ll to my nest. 

And wi.sb you, sir, a good night’s rest!” 

“ Thank ye,” the cheerful pedlar said ; 

“ Bt'liove me, friend, 1 ’m not afr.iid.” 

In fact the happy man had (piatf’d 

Such draughts of couiaige from the oft-fill’d horn, 
'I’hat now, pot vahtrous, he laugh’d 

’Phe simple landlord’s childish fears to scorn. 
However, when the host had fairly left him, 

'riic cheerless scene 
Brought on the spleen. 

And almost of his fortitude bereft him. 

So, to protect his mind from dread, 

He stripp’d, and hasten’d into bed; 

And, that he might forget the place, 

Pull’d up the bed-clothes o’er his face. 

’I'hat fleeting shades of murder’d wights 
Should rise ami prowl this world o’ nights, 

'rheir various injuries to avouch. 

And scare the assassin on his comdi. 

Making him blah, by terror’s dint. 

May have some show of justice in't; 

But, by my hardship, 

’Tis a great hardship 
That a pour simple snoring elf, 

^^Yho would not hui't Old Nick himself, 

Should he disturb’d. ’Phe crazy fhior « 

Shook like an aspen leaf; the door 
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Upon its rusty hinges creak’d : 

The pedlar raised his head, and shriek’d : 

The roaring thunder peal’d around. 

And seem’d to move the very ground : 

The waken’d dog set up a hideous yell. 

And cower’d beneath the bed ; when, strange to tell, 
The fire, which scarce had shewn its light, 

Was kindled up with flames most bright. 

As if to add more terror to the sight; 

The horrid sight; for, with a hollow groan. 

Which almost turn’d the pedlar’s heart to stone, 

A grizzlyiiGAo^/, with solemn stately pace. 

And glaring eyeballs, stalk’d along the place. 

Its vest was streak’d and clotted o’er 
With purple stains of human gore : 

A ghastly w'ound yawn’d on its brow. 

Whence sanguine streams ayuear’d to flow ; 

And thrice, with heavy stcpjH pass’d the bed ; 

And thrice it groan’d, and shook its bloody head. 

The pallid pedlar nearly swoon’d with fright • 

He thought the very devil possess’d him : 

His blood ran cold ; his hair stood bolt upright : 
At length the gory apparition 
(Seeming to pity his condition) 

The awful silence broke, and thus address’d him :— 

“ Six twelvemonths since I chanced to be 
Benighted, driv’n in here, like thee. 

Far from my home (that home, alas ! 

Whose thieshhold I no more might pass). 

Laden with treasure, all my own; 

Too dearly won ; for, not alone 
By honest industry ’twas gain’d. 

But by deceit and fraud obtain’d. 

I craved for wealth. Let eveiy knave 
Receive a lesson from my grave; 

And, turning from his dangerous folly, see 
That honesty’s the safest policy. 

Just when 1 ’gan myself to hug. 

Quite sure I held my treasure snug, 

Mark how it ended ! On that very bed 
I laid my weary limbs and anxious head ; 

When, at the hour of midnight, e’en when mo.st 
I thought myself secure; my treacherous host 
Came to my chamber, clad in spectre’s guise, 
Flashing a flaming torch before my eyes; 

And, as I lay transfixt with fear and wonder. 
Remorseless, plunder’d me of all my plunder; 

Then, that my murder ne’er might come to light. 
Dash’d out my brains, and thrust me out of sight. 
Behold this gash ! yet let it not alarm thee ! 

I come for thine advantage, not to harm thee ! 

The barbarous villain ne’er enjoy’d the spoil. 

For, every night, his quietude to foil, 

I came to haunt him ; till, o’ercome with dread. 

He left his house, and from the country fled. 

His blood-stain’d booty still lies buried near : 

*T will make you rich. Arise J dismiss your fear, 
And follow me ! I ’ll shew you where ’tis hidden !” 
The listening pedlar rose .'is soon as bulden. 

Such m:igic powet did hope of wealth impart. 

To brace his limbs, spite of his fluttering heart. 
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“ ITolil!” said tlie Ghost, " ere we one step proceed, 
Swear to perform for me one pious deed ; 

’Tis all that I demand. Beneath the stones 
VV^hich form yon hearth, repose my mouldering bones. 
Remove them thence, and sec them safe convey'd 
To holy ground, and there in burial laid : 

So shall my wandering spirit be at rest. 

And you with ease and opulence be blest!” 

The pedlar pledged his oath, and onw.ard hied. 

At humble distance following his grim guide. 

'Vith perfect ease they pass’d the broken stair, • 
And speedily arrived i’ th’ open air. 

The northern bl.ast, whigh erst had blown so keenly. 
Was now quite hush’d ; the moon had risen serenely 
An(i on the snow-spread earth diflFus’d her light 
So brightly, yet so palely, that the night 
Seem’d like the ghost of day. Silent they ]).iss’d 
O’er many a spacious field, until, at last. 

The Ghost stopp’d short, and* pointing to the earth, 
Said, “ Here lies buried all that 1 was worth 
Of worldly wealth ; I give it all to you— 

]\[ark iri’ll the spot —be to your promise true— 

So shall your fears of future want be banish’d ! 
Farewell ! remember me ! ’’--this said, it vanish’d. 

The pcdlar’.s h.air stood bristling still on end. 

And, when deserted by his ghostly friend, 

Shuddering with mingled fright, and cold, and joy. 
He look’d around 

For something which, as mark, he might employ ; 

But all the ground 

W as clothed with snow, and neither bush, nor tree, 
Nor stick, nor stone, was near the spot, that he 
('mild use to bo his beacon for the morrow. 

1 ’ll not attenqit to paint the poor man’s sorrow, 
'iFhen he perceived no chance, but there to stay, 

And wait th’ arrival of the following day. 

No month of ihirkncss to the mariner, 

W’hose ship lies frost-lock’d in a northern sea : 

No voyage to a sea-sick passenger. 

Sighing from waves and ])uking to be free: 

No livelong route, which pious pilgrims take, 
Fiirnish’d and sick, o’er Afric’s burning sands; 

No father’s lifetime, to the spendthrift rake. 

Eager to sipiander his paternal lands: 

No lingering week, with Christm.as at its end. 

To longing urchin, daily fiogg’d at school: 

N (4 period which th’ offender’s doom’d to spend. 

With sheet enrobed, on the. repentant stool; 

’ No sleepless night to the expectant wench. 

Whom next day’s noon is to behold a bride ; 

No space by culprit pass’d before the bench. 

While Judge and jury on his fate decide : 

No day to galley-slave, when labouring hard. 
Unfeeling knaves with stripes his toil requite : 

N 4 > last rehearsal to a starving bard. 

Whose firstling play’s to be produced at«iight. 
E’er seem’d more tedious, long, and wearisome, 

'Than to the pedlar’s mind the sluggish hours : 

VOL. XIV. 


V 
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lie thoup:ht the wishM-for tlawn would never come: 

Nay, almost thought Sol had withdrawn his powers. 

And that he did not think it worth 
His while to shine upon the earth, 

Whilst the bright moon, that beauteous doisjr. 

Served him so well by w4y of proxy. • 

At length a sudden gleam of thought r'' 

His strain'd-imagination caught; 

’Twas this—to breathe some little vein. 

Or sli^ktljrwound a thumb or finger, 

AhA tl^phoe a crimson stream obtain. 

To sprinkle o’er the virgin snow'. 

The spot whereon he stood to show. 

So that he need no longer linger; 

But neither pin nor needle, thorn nor'knife, 

' Had he, or could he gain, to save rfls life. 

Long time he ponder’d how to act. 

His mind with various projects rack’d: 

At length, again, 

A novel train 

Of fancy flash’d across his brain. 

And eased his breast of many a throe ; 

This was to give his nose a blow, , 

And, with the blood it would give vent to, 

To form the long-desired memento. 

He clench’d his fist, strung every nerve 
I’o bear the self-inflicted shock ; 

Nor did lie from- his purpose, swer^'e, 

But gave nimself a thand'ring knock ! 

His eyes flash’d fire—rmoon, tiws, and snow 
L&e lightning vanish’d with the blow, 

.And^noitffBuch objects met his view, .; 

,That^awiiihg, he had much ado‘ ' 

Tu undetstand ’*cm: ‘ . V 

Hi4;^U^'was ewdiu as big as twp ! 

Wftt bloodvhrs piHow was wet through ! 

,,,, In short, all irtight he'd soundly slept, ' 

. ' And all had Been d dream,—except 

, His memohandum !!! 

. SONG. 

BY THE HON. ALEX. M^DOUGALL. ! 

Nay ! take take back the wreath, which you only bOstow’fl 
When the reign of its beauty and splendour was o’efri 
When its fragrance was gone, and no longer il flow’d 
’With the lustf-e that dazzled and charm’d us before. 

The rose,—ere the fierce beams of morning had cast 
Their glance on the dew-drops that linger’d so fair, * 
Like pearls on the leaves,—kiss’d thy cheek as she pass’d, 
And left the last hues of her loveliness there. 

Aflid thd^fliy, whieh still is so beauteous a wreck, 
Rear't^i\p|uiSnlng its head in the hour of its pride, 

And deeii^^’‘it3elf pure, till it glanced at thy neck, 

When, sighing with envy, it droop’d and it died. 

T^n taTO back the wreath, love 1 in sorrow I part; • 

flow’rs a.’ 0 'alt dead, and neglected they lie; 
Nougltlli^eft but the thorn which now piercesLitty heart, 
Whill^e dew-drop is changed to the tear in my eye. 
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Thr happy tUtiion of poetry and music in those fine Irish Melo¬ 
dies " with which the names of Moore and Stephenson are so well 
associated, has procured a welcome for Irish songs wherever a taste 
for poetry and music exists. These melodies have found their way 
all over the world. Moore has done his country good service by 
showing that there was at least something national ih Ireland wor¬ 
thy of admiration ; indeed, no one has so pleasingly exhibited 
the finer shades of sentiinetV; and feeling which are mingled, like 
“ threads of gold in cloth of frieze," in the eccentric jiation al ch a- 
racter of his countrymen. There is, truly, something of tlW^ld 
spirit of chivalry still in the Irish character; in its gallantry and 
dashing courage; in its ardent patriotism and overflowing hospi¬ 
tality ; and something even romantic in its strange combinations of 
wit and pathos, exuberant animal spirits with deep melancholy, 
which could not, perhaps, find a more appropriate voice than in the 
melodies. This may be one of the causes w'hy the “ould music ’’ 
finds an echo in every Irish heart; while the associations connected 
with every melody, the lively air, as well as the mournful strain, 
link them inseparably to the green isle. They are in every sense 
national. 

Long before the production of Moore’s Melodies," the airs to 
which he has written the w'ords were familiar household strains in 
Ireland. “ Bunting’s Collection," which appeared before that of 
Moore and Stephenson's, merely contained a portion of those fine me¬ 
lodies, but which had been for ages the delight and solace of the poor 
peasant and the discontented patriot; who had alike found in them 
congenial strains to console and to inspire. The very names by which 
these airs were commonly known before dressed in the gorgeous 
drapery with which Moore has now adorned them, sufliciently ex- 

f ress their popular character. Thus we have “ The prclly girl milking 
ei' com," (arranged by Moore as “ The valley lay smiling before 
me’’); ‘‘ The young man's dream" (“As a beam o’er the face of the 
water may glow ”) ; Dennis, don I be threat'ning" (“Nay, tell me 
not”); ‘‘John O’Reilly, the active" (“Oh ! think not my .spirits are 
always as light ’’) ; “ Molly, my dear !" (the beautiful air of “ At the 
mid hour of night’’); “ Cushla ma Cree," the favourite Irish expres¬ 
sion of fondness, “ pulse of my heart ’’ (“ Come o’er the sea !’’) These, 
with “ The bunch (^'green rushes “ Garry Omen “ The summer is 
coming;’’ “ The brown Irish girl;’’ “ The song of sorrow ;”and many 
others, m^y be referred to as indicating by their titles alone the 
simple character of the events with which they w^re connected in 
the minds of the peasantry. 

Songs in Ireland have long been the only popular literature. The 

E easantry, even down to the very moment we are now writing, 
ave really no other kind of literature. From the time of Spenser, 
and before his time, to this day, songs and ballads have formed the 
only litei^iture by which events of local or national importance have 
been recorded by the people, and their owfl minds and passiffns 
brought under the influence of anything partaking ^ the attributes 
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of fancy and imagination. Nothing affecting the condition of the 
peasantry is allowed to pass without becoming the burthen of some 
rough ballad; which, being in due course chanted on market-day 
in the country town, soon finds its way to the shebeen-shop and the 
cabin. It may surprise our English reader to learn that there is a 
class of persons in Ireland, who live in a state of comparative luxury, 
and exercise no inconsiderable influence as “ wandering minstrels,” 
the vocal publishers of such new songs, at all the wakes, fairs, pa- 
ton"s, and marriages in the country ; and who, preserving, by their 
fiddles, or their bagpipes, the “ ould music" procure for themselves 
a welcome whtrever they please to go. The poetry ! of these pojm- 
lar songs is altogether below criticism, or even description; and yet, 
occasionally—particularly before the ynion—some pens of no little 
celebrity conyiescended to throw off a few verses. Who does not 
rcTWttltber the story of poor Goldsmith, in his extremity, while 
living in Dublin, and when “a handful of peas, given to him by a 
servant-girl, was a luxury to him, sitting down, and writing street- 
ballads, for which he obtained fi^* shillings each from the printer 
of the dying speeches !” 

Moore, in his beautiful melodies, has followed the practice of all 
Irish bards in making his verses the memorials of interesting, 
though often mournful events in his country’s history. Thus, 
“ Rich (tnd rare were the gevis she wore” is a poetic version of the 
fable which tells us of the domestic trampiillity of the country, when a 
young lady of surpassing loveliness could travel through every part 
unattended and alone, without insult or injury, even though, in ad¬ 
dition to the gems she w'oro, she carried with her “a pure gold ring 
on a snow-white wand.” It is a pity such a story should be fabulous; 
but, as Moore'himself remarks, in his elaborate history, some legend 
of this kind is current in every country ; and of our own Alfred it 
is said, poetically, that he caused such veneration to be felt for law 
and justice, that a pilgrim (like the maiden with the snow-white 
wand,) traversed the country with gold and jewels, without protec¬ 
tion, and without molestation. Another melody, “ The valley lay 
smiling before vie," refers to an event having, unfortunately, a better 
foundation in fact. It records the sorrows of King O’Rourke, when 
he discovered that his wife had proved unfiiithful—an event that led 
to the memorable first invasion of Ireland by the English, as allies of 
the seducer, who sought their aid when justly expelled his country. 
“ The hai-p that once through Tara’s halls’’ (set to the beautiful air of 
“Molly Astore ”); “The Minstrel Roy;’’ Jind “The Legacy," .are 
songs of the days when poetry and music ruled the country ; when 
the bards were almost worshiped, and when they led on and in¬ 
spired the troops in battle, and recorded their achievements and 
praises if they fell. Those exquisite songs, “ Oh! breathe not his 
name!" and “ She is far Jrovi the land where her loved hero sleeps," 
record afflicting stories of Irish patriotism and affection; the first re¬ 
ferring to the well-known history of the unfortunate Emmett, the 
young and enthusiastic, but fatally mistaken, patriot, who died on 
the scaffVdd for his unsuccessful attempt at rebellion in 1803 ; and 
the second reci)rding the melancholy fate of the young lady who 
loved, and died for him, a short time after his execution, broken-heart¬ 
ed^ Washington Irvifig has made this touching incident the subject 
of one of his most beautiful and affecting tales. Of the first melody 
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it lias been truly observed, that perhaps such another song is not to 
be found in the language. 

We have given this cursory notice of one or two of Moore’s de¬ 
lightful melo<!ies for the purpose of showing what a fund of interest¬ 
ing associations is coiuiccted merely with this single portion of 
Irish song; but, if we extend our iiupiiries to the circumstances at¬ 
tending the composition of the music, we meet with incidents still 
more interesting. Ireland has always possessed a fund of national 
music. If we can rely on the authority of national antiquaries,‘the 
art was cultivated, and reached a very high degree of perfection 
there, long before its rudiments were known to the #ther nations of 
Europe, and even before the invention of musical notes. At tlKit 
early period a race of meiy called “ J'hc Bards,” existed in the 
country, similar to the Druids in our own. They were a distinct 
and highly-jirivileged class, superior to the nobility, and posAMShig 
greater influence than even the petty kings of the various provinces. 
Like the Druids, they wei-e poets and historians, as well as priests, 
of the idolatr}/w'hich then prevaijed; and their skill in music was 
unrivaled. On the introduction of Christianity, and the destruction 
of the Pagan form of worship, the bards, of c ourse, lost their power 
and importance as priests; but they appear to have retained consi¬ 
derable influence with the people as poets and minstrels; and, till 
even comparatively modern times, every old Irish family maintain¬ 
ed its “minstrel,” who was always regarded as one of the most im¬ 
portant persons of the household. To these b.irdo, and their de¬ 
scendants, Ireland is said to be indebted for all those beautiful me¬ 
lodies of which we have spoken, and wliich, according to ]\Ir. 
Walker (in his essay on the Irish bartls), must have been preserved 
for centuries by the ear alone, before the introduction of musical 
notes. 

The legends referring to the composition of many of the airs are 
extremely interesting, and aflord us a good insight into the state of 
manners in Ireland in former days. There is one air, of which the 
words have also been preserved, which deserves particular notice. 
It is the love-song called “ Eilecn-a-Roon,” the original of Mo«ire’s 
melody, “ Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eye” ; but, in chang¬ 
ing altogether the subject of the song, we do not think he has acted 
with his usual good taste, the original story being, perhaps, one of 
the most touching and beautiful (d’its kind, and so simple and unaf¬ 
fected tiiat it carries with it almost a conviction of its truth. Tlie 
story is as follows:— 

Carol O'Daly, a man of much consc<iuence in Connaught, was one 
of the most accomplished gentlemen of his time, and particularly 
excelled in poetry and music. He paid his adtlrcsses to Ellen, the 
daughter# of a chieftain, named Cavanagh, a lovely and amiable 
young lady, who warmly returned his affection; but, her friends 
disapproving of the connexion, O’Daly was obliged to leave the 
country to avoid personal injury; and they availed thernselves of 
his absence to impress on the mind of Ellen a belief ol his falsehood, 
and of his having gone to be married to another. After some time, 
they prevailed on her to consent to marry a rival of O'Daly, and the 
day wa£j fixed for the nuptials; but on‘the evening jircceding her 
lover returned, and, being informed of the intended marriage, under 
the first impression of his fcelijfgs, he sought a wild and sequestered 
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spot on the sea shore, where, inspired by love, he composed the 
melody, which remains to this day an exquisite memorial of his skill 
and sensibility. Disguised as a harper, he gained access the next 
day amongst the crowd that thronged to the wedding ; and it hap¬ 
pened that he was called upon by Ellen, who did not recognise him 
under his disguise, to exhibit his skill in music, and perform some¬ 
thing appropriate for the occasion. It was then, touching his harp 
with all the pathetic sensibility which the interesting occasion in¬ 
spired, he infused his own feelings into the song he had composed, 
and addressed his mistress in the melody since familiarly known as 

“EILEEN-A-ROON!* 

“ I ’ll love thee evermore, ' Eileeii-a-Roon ! 

• 1 ’ll hless thee o’er and o’er, Eileen-a-Roou! 

t)h I for thy sake I ’ll tread 
Where the plains of Mayo spread, 
liy Hope still fondly led, Eilecn-a-Roon ! 

«. 

“ Oh ! how may 1 gain thee ? Eiloen-a-Roon ! 

Shall feasting entertain thee ? Eileen-a-Roon ! 

1 would range the world wide, 

With love alone to guide, 

'fo win thee for my bride, Eileen-a-Roon ! 

“ Then, wilt thou come fiway.^ Eileen-a-Roon ! 

Oh ! wilt thou come or stay ? Eileeu-a-Roon ! 

Oh, yes ! oh, yes ' with thra 
1 w'ill wander far and free. 

And thy only love shall he, Eileen-a-Roon ! 

“ A hundred thousand welcomes, '•Eileen-a-Roon ' 
Ceude millefiilte, Eileeii-a-Rooii! 

Oh! welcome evermore! 

With welcomes yet in store. 

Till love and life are o’er, Eilecn-a-Roon!” 

The song produced all the effect the minstrel hoped for. Ilis 
mistress soon felt that she was personally addressed in the opening 
verses; and, in answer to his inquiry if she would escape with him, 
or, in the sweet idiom of the old song, “ Wilt thou stay, or wilt thou 
come with me, Eileen-a-Roon she answered at once in the affirm¬ 
ative; on which, in an ecstasy of delight, he burst forth with “Caid 
mille fnilte !" {a hundred thousand welcomes !) — the now familiar 
expression of Irish hospitality, which is taken from this song. The 

• Tlie term “ Eileen-«-J?oon. ” is one of those endearing expressions fondness 
with which tlie Irish language abounds. Tlie above version of the song is i>y Mr. 
Thomas Furlong, There is anotiier translation by a bard of the seventeenth^^cen- 
tury, but it is not eijual to the above, although there are a few lines in it very 
pleasingly expressed. 

“ To valleys green I ’ll stray witli thee, 

By murm’ring rill and whisp’ring tree; 

The birds will our wild minstrels he. 

Heaven Iwams in all thine eye, Edeen-a-RoOK ! 

, S])otless s^ar of modesty, 

Ere I deceive thee may 1 die, 


Eileen-a-Koon! 
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story coTicliules with the assurance that such love was well reward¬ 
ed, and that Kllen escaped with her lover that very night. 

The air of the song is more commonly known as “Robin Adair" 
and it is generally spoken of as a Scotch melody, though there is 
internal evidence of its Irish origin. Kobin Adair himself was an 
Irish gentleman, the ancestor of Viscount Molesworth, residing at 
Holly Park, in the coun^ of Wicklow, and, early in the last century, 
was a member of the Irish parliament. Handel said “ he vfould 
rather have been the composer ot' Eilcen-a-Roun than of many of his 
most admired productionsand Burns, the poel^ writing to his 
publisher, Thompson, who requested him to give it "a Scotch 
dress,” says, “ I have met with a musical Highlander, who assures 
me that he well remembers*l)is mother singing Gaelic songs to the 
airs of both Eilcen-a-Kuoii and Molly Axtore 1 But *the wawd^ng 
minstrels, harpers, and pipers used to go frequently errant through 
the wilds of both Scotland and Ireland, and so some favourite airs 
might be common to both.” i^ch of our fair readers as are not 
ashamed to sing an old song, will find “ Eileen-a-Roon,” played with 
its accompaniment, as arranged for “ Robir Adair," an agreeable 
novelty. 

After “ Eileen-a-Roon,” one of the prettiest Irish love-songs we 
remember to have met with is the following, in which, if the imagery 
is warmly coloured, it is only in keeping with the national gallantry, 
—and we dare say the “girleen” to whom it was ..(hhessed found 
no fault with it on this account. We met with it in a tourist’s col¬ 
lection, and have taken the liberty of calling it, after its author, 

PATRR^K LINDEN’S VALENTINE. 

“ Oh ! fairer than the mountain snow, 

AV’hen o’er it Nortli’s pure breezes blow ! 

In all its dazzling lustre drest, 

Ear purer, softer is thy breast. 

“ AV’ith soften’d fire, imperial blood 
Pours through thy frame its generous flood ; 

Rich in thy azure veins it flows. 

Bright in thy blushing cheek it glows! 

“ See how the swan, presumptuous, strives 
APhere glowing majesty revives, 

AVith proud contention to bespeak 
The soft dominion of that cheek. 

“ Beneath it, sure, with subtle heed. 

Some rose by stealth its leaf conveyed ; 

'I'o shed its bright and beauteous dye, 

.And still the varying bloom supply. 

‘ The tresses of thy silken liair. 

As curling mint's, are soft and fair; 

Bright waving o’er tliy graceful nock, 

Its pure and tender snow to deck. 

‘ Pulse of my heart! dear source of care, 
t^tolen sighs, and love-breathed vows ! 

Sweeter than when, through scented air. 

Gay bloom the ai»ple-boughs ! 
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•'With thee no days can winter seem. 

Nor frost nor blast can chill; 

Th(»u the soft breeze, the cheering beam. 

That keeps it summer still! ” 

Irish songs are always characteristic. If you want love-songs, 
where will you find such touching melodies as those where the 
“ myior third” is so invariably employed to produce its pleasing 
melancholy ? If you want wit and humour, call to remembrance 
the way in which poor Power used to sing “ The Groves of Blar¬ 
ney and, for fconvivial, real Bacchanalian, songs, it would be con¬ 
trary to all experience, if those who understand so well the virtues 
of the bottle could not celebrate them ifi becoming strains. Here, 
iiuhjcd. Irish minstrels of every degree are “ each of them a king.” 
We will give an example of the kind of verse which the older bards 
—“ the vagabone rhymers,” as they are called by the poet Spenser, 
—could produce, when inspired by a spirit more potent for many of 
them than even love itself. It is a good specimen of the dashing 
“•pirit, humour, and satire whicli were frecpiently united in their 
Bacchanalian eflPusions ; and its very title, ‘'In praise of Drunhennesx,” 
shows that, at least, some portion of “Hibernian modesty” was 
mingled with the rest. At a time when the good people of the 
Sister Isle seem so resolutely determined on altogether extinguishing 
this ancient rirtue of their forefathers; it will be amusing to hoar 
what can be said on its behalf by one who was evidently a sincere 
devotee. 

The song, or ode, (for it was most probably sung to the harp,) is 
very ancient, and, like others of its class, was compo.sed by one of 
the drunken poets of the middle or latter end of the seventeenth 
century, at which period Ireland was overrun with a race of “ wan¬ 
dering gentlemen,” as they were termed, whose most prominent 
qualities are said to have been idlenes.s, intemperance, and “ an abi¬ 
lity to make satirical songs.” These persons, known familiarly by 
the name of “ bucks,” were generally the immediate descendants of 
the heads of ancient families, whose estates had been confiscated for 
taking part in the continual rebellions which di.stracted the country.* 
Dispossessed of their estates, but not banished, they wandered about 
from place to place, subsisting on the hospitality of their friends, 
and the peasantry, by whom they were held in high respect, and 

* Mr. Crofton Croker mentions an affecting incident connected with this subject 
when referring to the misfortunes of the “ oiild family of the Mac Carthys. The 
existing proprietor of the forfeited estates of this family, observed one evening in his 
<lemesne an aged man stretched at the foot of an old tree, ‘ sobbing as if his heart 
would break.’ On expressing sympathy, and impiiring the cause of such excessive 
grief, he rec.eived this answer, ‘ I am flIac-Carthy ! once the possessor of that visile 
and these broad lands. This tree I planted, and I have returned to water it with 
my tears. To-morrow 1 sail for Spain, where I have been an exile and an outlaw 
since the Revolution. To-night, for the last time, I hid farewell to the place of 
my birth, and the home of my ancestors.’” We may easily understand, from 
such instances as this, the cause of the hitter hate which the ancient Irish enter¬ 
tained for the Saxon—“ the Sassanagh ! ” One of the “ bucks ” above referred 
to has left us the following specimen of his nationality and poetry ;— 

« With one pf Knglish race all friendship shun ; 

Foi-, if you don’t, you ’ll surely he undone ; 

He ’ll lie in wait, to ruin thee when he can— 

Such is the friendship of an Englishman.” 
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entleavouring to keep alive the national feelings of animosity for 
their English despoilcrs, by writing rebellious and satirical songs, 
of which numbers have been preservetl, and are still sung by the 
Irish peasantry. These “ wandering gentlemen” were considered so 
formidable by the legislature, that, even during the reign of Charles 
the First, when there was little time to attend to such matters, an 
act was passed, by which it was enacted “ that any person, not hav¬ 
ing means of support, who shall walk up and down the country 
with fosterers, kindred, or retinue, with one greyhound or more, 
and exact meat and drink, or crave help in such sort as poor people 
dare not to deny, for fear of some scandalous rhijmcor song to he made 
upon them, such a person m'iy be bound to loyalty and allegiance, 
anti committed till bond given with good sureties.” flOth att^Uhith 
Chas. I. c. 16.) To one of the race thus proscribed we are indebted 
for the following 

“ODE IN PRAISE flF DRUNKENNESS! 

Oh ! Drunkenness! spouse heloved, where tlost thou stray ! 

Here, in thy absence, stupidly I june; 

For, since we parted this time yesterday. 

Oh 1 many a black and bitter thought was mine ! 

I wedtled thee all frecl, and light-hearted. 

Ere I had counted even to my twelfth year; 

I liked thee,—for each ugly care departetl, 

Eaclj big blue-devil flew off when thou wert near. 

I vow’d all constancy, and kept my vow ; 

But oh ! sweet spouse, wliat signifies it now ? 

“ Wide is thy range, hut greater still thy power, 

A worker of wild womlers, sure, tliou art; 

Strange are thy freaks in that most merry hour, 

AVhen the full cup comes forth to cheer the heart. 

Oh ! many a miracle hast thou effected. 

When jolly ones at table were collected ! 

•' Changed by thy touch, the poor quite rich became, 

The low get lofty, and the timid bold •, 

Cripples get legs! speech bursts upon the dumb ! 

And youth and vigour bless the weak and old! 

The smile of joy steals o’er the face of trouble, 

And folks with hardly half an eye see double ! 

Even old, hell-daring, weather-beaten sinners. 

When moved by thee, in grace become beginners ! 

“ Little thou hcedest where thy head is laid : 

To thee the bog is as the bed of down; 

Little thou mindest how thy clothes are made, 

Small thought hast thou of cloak, or cap, or gown; 

For points of form thou carest not a pin. 

But at the chimney wouldst as soon come in, 

Ay! just as soon as at the opening door. 

The pelting storm may drench thee o'er and o'er. 

The storm, the snow, the hail around may fall,— 

^Still, still, my fearless spouse, thou smilest at them all!” * 

• Wc cannot afford space to quote the whole of thi.s capital ndilre.ss , bul'tliose 
who please to refer to “ Ilarditnan's Irish Minstrelsy" will find this, with many 
other excellent Irish compositions, most ably trauslaied by Mr. Furlong, Mr, 
Dalton, and others. 
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Witlt one or two illustrations on the subject of the ode, we must 
conclude. The practice, satirized by the bard, of allowing children 
to become inurea to habits of intemperance “ ere they had counted 
even to their twelfth year,” may astonish a sober Englishman, who 
does not “ take his punch after dinner.” But, as an Irish gentleman 
once observed to us, “ How would a man ever be able to take his 
three or four-and-twenty tumblers of punch at a sitting, if he hadn’t 
made his head in time ?” And we confess the query was too difficult 
for us to answq*-. Mr. Croker, in his interesting work on “ The po¬ 
litical Songs of Ireland,” mentions several laughable instances of 
people “ makin' their headsand we think the following might be 
included with them:—In the course ol* the trial, M'Garahan v. Ma- 
gifire,«^the celebrated Catholic controversialist,) for seduction, it was 
stated that the young lady whose honour was in question was ex¬ 
tremely fond of “ scaUeen," that is, whiskey boiled, (with a taste of 
water,) and drank screeching hotj One of the witnesses was asked. 


" I suppose you like scalteen ?” 

“ Why, yes; I like it very well." 

“ How do you like it ?” 

“ Sometimes strong, sometimes mike /" 

“ When do you like it weak ?” 

‘'After I take a good deal of it strong, — then I begin to like it 
wake!” 


A person who has never been in Ireland can form but a very faint 
idea of the height to which intemperance was carried a few years 
ago. It may, indeed, be truly observed, that “ nearly every crime 
committed in the country might be traced, directly or indirectly, to 
the influence of “ the whiskey.” Warburton, in his elaborate “ His¬ 
tory of Dublin," states that this spirit was not intvoduced into that 
city until about the year 1750 ; but that intemperance was just as 
common with rum and brandy—the spirits then used. The quantity 
of claret drunk at the same period was enormous. In the year 1753 
the importation from Prance alone was eight thousand tuns! We 
have no means of knowing what quantity of whiskey was drunk in 
Dublin before Father Mathew effected his moral revolution there ; 
but it may astonish some persons to learn, that, in Thomas Street, in 
that city, containing one hundred and sixty-seven houses, no less 
than sixly-iwo — we ascertained from personal observation — were 
spirit-shops, or places where whiskey could be purchased, in 1340! 
This was in one street only; but certainly all the streets were not 
like this. After Father Mathew visited Dublin three-fourths of the 


spirit-dealers became insolvent; and it was to this circumstance, 
more than any other, that O’Connell's non-election after tho last dis¬ 
solution was to be attributed; most of the shopkeepers having been 
of his interest, and the spirit-dealers having lost their votes. 

J. S. D. 
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Burrow Sahib, my master, in him country he great man; 
^'great man him fadder.” 

“ My master much more great," replied Lieutenant Smith's Jcid^ 
rnuigar. “ Your master only Ensign Sahib; my master lootenant. 
Lootenant sit higher than Ensign Sahib.” 

“Not care for that; my Aassa fadder, great man in him country ; 
he ride in palanquin with wheels, and dine with oliT Lad^^HiUby* 
Company. My massa sit next Colonel Sahib and the ir?i!uted ser¬ 
vant of Ensign Brown endeavoured to substitute his master’s plate 
for that of Lieutenant Smith’s. ^ 

In the midst of this scuffle I entered, and desired the same p\ace 
to be reserved on either side of my table for the rival great men ; 
thus satisfying the angry servants, who had been disputing nearly 
half an hour about the respective precedence of their masters. 

To explain the circumstance, 1 must inform the reader that it is 
usual when a bachelor invites a party of friends to dinner, for each 
guest to bring his servant to attend on him ; his own plates, knives, 
spoons, and forks. The entertainer only provides the room, the fur¬ 
niture, the lights, and meal. In India, as in every place where no 
decided precedence exists, much more fuss is made about artificial 
rank than in circles where real and hereditary right of assumption 
exists. On this head some gentlemen, may, perhaps, be careless ; 
but their servants are sure to stick up for their masters, and quarrel 
for the consequence and dignity-of their employers. 

Such were the feelings which gave rise to the quarrel I have just 
narrated. My decision, however, calmed them, and I then address¬ 
ed them on another subject. After begging of them each to count 
the spoons, &c., he brought, I informetl them that I had a chokedar, 
or policeman, in attendance, to search for the robber, if any plate 
should be lost. Not that I doubted any of their honesty, but, as I 
knew their habits, I was aware that they considered it perfectly jus¬ 
tifiable, in case of any of their niasters’ forks, or other goods, being 
mislaid, instantly to seize and purloin that of any other person pre¬ 
sent, to make up their proper number. This had given rise to seve¬ 
ral severe disputes. So I warned them beforehand, that any one 
guilty of such a fault should not escape with impunity, from the 
first kidmutgar (butler), to the lowest mussolgi (light bearer.) 

The shades were put round the candles, the cover to each glass 
placed on it, and the meal was served. The dinner being one of 
ceremony, given by me to our colonel, was of the first order; con¬ 
sisting of three or four kinds of fish, innumerable styles of curry, 
roast kid, a florikin, and snipes in every way, crowned by the most 
recherche of all dishes, a boiled turkey. 

It if,true we each (that is to say, every officer in' cantonment) 

* MeaiiinfC the East India Company, wlio are supposed liy the natives to Ite an 
old lady. Bihhy means mistress. 
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kept tl^ se birds, and endeavoured to fatten them; but, somehow or 
other, we all failed, and our poultry r^aincd thin and miserable. 
The colonel instantly eyed the splendid^ird with keen envy; for, 
during several months ne had vainly, and. at a great expense, endea¬ 
voured to produce such a dainty. 1 confess I was puzzled to know 
where my cofisomrner had got it, for I well knew I had none of the 
kind. 

By and by my delighted but curious guest turned round to m/ 
cm^'" ’ner drafter praising his talent as a turkey-feeder, begged 
to ki. ; em. The man merely shrugged up his shoulders, 

and began tittering. A look, however, from me, and he again re¬ 
covered his respectful demeanour, and assured the colonel he only 
fed his^pov'^ rV in the asual manner. This, however, seemed scarce¬ 
ly to sa^Yy tne other, who, after a pause, again turned to the ser¬ 
vant, 'and having obtained my permission to do so, offered him a 
rupee (o call the next day on tiis ^the colonel's) consommer, and in¬ 
struct him in the proper manner of fattening turkeys. This hand¬ 
some proposal, to my great surprise, was received with a roar of 
laughter by my usually steady servant, who rushed from the room. 
For a moment I was alarmed ; I thought the man had taken leave of 
his senses. I said as much to the colonel, and then left the chamber 
to ascertain the fact. On seeing me enter the verandah with a stem 
countenance, the still-laughing offender fell down on his knees, and, 
between sobs anti cries, began to roar out for pardon and mercy ; 
this, however, I refused to grant until I heard a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of his strange behaviour. 

“ Oh! don’t chatvhuck me !”(horsewhip me ); “don’t send me away ! 
Pardon me ! pardon me, good master ! but I could not help laugh¬ 
ing when the colonel told me to teach his feeder how to cram 
turkeys.’’ 

“ And, what was there so comical in that 

“ Good master, don’t be angry; don’t look stern ; don't send me 
away.” 

“ Tell the truth, and I ’ll forgive you. ” 

“ Oh, sir, pardon me for laughing; but I bought that turkey this 
morning from the colonel’s consummer !’’ 

I confess I could not help smiling too; but, fearful of telling the 
truth to my guest, I returned to table, and assured him my poor 
servant was in strong convulsions, probably the effect of a emp V 
soliel. 








